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THE CONDITION OF LABOR 

An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIIL 



To Pope Leo XIII. 

Your Ilolinesa : 

I have read with care your Eneyelical letter 
on the condition of labor, addressed, through the 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops and Bishops of your 
faith, to the Chrietian "World. 

Since its most strikingly pronounced condemnations 

are directed against a theory that we who hold it 

I know to be deserving of your support, I ask permission 

I to lay before your HoHneas the grounds of om- belief, 

'■and to set forth some consi derations that you have 

unfortunately overlooked^ The momentous serioua- 

ness of the facts you refer to, the poverty, sufEering 

,and seething discontent ihat pervade the Christian 

^world, the danger that passion may lead ighoranee in 

d struggle against social conditions rapidly be- 

ming intolerable, are my justification. 



I. 

Dur postulates are all stated or implied in your 
ieyclical. They are the primary perceptions of 
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human reason, tlie fundamental teacIungS t_ 
Christian faith : 

"We hold : That— 

This world ie the creation of God, 

The men brought into it for the brief period o1 
earthly lives are the equal eroatores of iiliB b( 
the equal subjects of Hia provident care. 

By hia constitution man is beset by phyaical ' 
on the aatiafaction of which depend not ouly 
maintenance of hie physical life but also the dey, 
ment of his intellectual and apiritual life. 

God haa made the satisfaction of these 
dependent on man's own exertions, giving birn 
power and laying on him the injunction to labc 
power that of itself raises him far above the b 
I since we may reverently say that it enables hii 
become as it were a helper in the creative work. 

God has not put on man the taak of making 1h 
with on t straw. With the need for labor and the p0 
to labor He has also given to man the material 
labor. This material is land— man physically b 
a land animal, who.can live only on and from 
and can use other elements, such as air, sunshine 
water, only by the use of land. 

Being the equal creatures of the Creator, eqi 
entitled under Ilis providence to live their lives > 
satisfy their needs, men are equally entitled to the^ 
of land, and any adjustment that denies this eq 
nse of land is morally wrong. 

As to the right of ownership, we hold : That- 
Being created individaals, with individual 
and powers, men are individu:illy entitled (aubjeoi 
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course to the moral obligations that ariee from 6uch re- 
lations as that of the family) to the use of their owii 
powers and the enjoyment of the results. 

There thus ariBeB, anterior to human law/ and 
deriving its validity from the law of God, a right of 
private ownei-ship in things produced by labor — aright 
that the posssssor may transfer, but of which to de- 
prive him without his will is theft, 

This right of property, originating in the right of 
the individual to himself, is the only full and complete 
right of property. It attaches to things produced by, 
labor, but cannot attach to things created by God. 

Thus, if a man take a fish from the ocean he acquires 
- a right of property in that fish, which exclusive right 

J he may transfei' by sale or gift. But he cannot obtain 
a similar right of property in the ocean, so that he 

I may sell it or give it or forbid others to nse it. 

6 Or, if he set up a windmill he acquires a right of 

i property in the things such use of wind enables him 

B to produce. But he cannot claim a right of property 

f in the wind itself, so that he may sell it or forbid 

i others to use it. 

if Or, if he cultivate grain he acquires a right of prop- 

' erty in the grain his labor brings forth. But he cannot 
!! obtain a similar right of property in the sun which 
1 ripened it or the soil on which it grew. For these 
8 things are of the continuing gifts of God to all genera- 
i tions of men, which all may use, but none may claim 

. as his alone. 

To attach to things created by God the same right of 

1 private ownijrship that justly attaches to tilings pro- 
» dnced by labor is to impair and deny the true rights 
h of property. For a man who out of the proceeds of 
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Ilis labor is obliged to pay another man for fliq 
ocean or air or sunshine or soil, all of -wWol 
men involved in the single term land, is i 
prived of his rightful property and tlius robbj 

As to the nse of land, we hold : That — 
While the right of ownership that justly att^ 
things produced by labor cannot attach to landi 
may attach to land a right of posseasion. M 
Holiness saya, " God has not granted tlie earth i 
kind in general in the sense that all without diatj 
can deal with it as they please," and regy 
necessary for its best nse may be fixed by hnmaj 
But such regulations must conform to the md 
— must secure to all equal participation in tho' 
tages of God's general bounty. The principU 
sameaa where a human father leaves property i 
to a number of children. Some of the tliinj 
left may be incapable of common use or of ( 
divieion. Such things may properly be assig 
flome of the children, but only under conditit 
the equality of benefit among them all be preaf 
In the rudest social state, while industry coal 
hunting, fishing, and gathering the spontaneoQi 
of the earth, private poaaession of land is not ne< 
But as men begin to cultivate the ground and ( 
their labor in permanent works, private posaeB 
the land on which labor is thus expended is ne< 
secure the right of property in the products ol 
For who would sow if not assured of the ejt 
possession needed to enable him to reap ! whc 
attach costly works to the soil without such es 
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of the soil as would euable Lira to secupe 
the benefit ! 

This right of private possession in things created by 
■God is however very different from the right of private .' 
[■ownership in .things produced by labor. The on 
|linrited, the.other nnUraited, save in eases when tlie 
Idictate of a elf -preservation terminates all other rights. 
The purpose of the one, the exclusive possession of 
[land, is merely to secure the other, the exclusive 
ownership of the products of labor ; and it can never 
rightfully be carried so far as to impair or deny this. 
"While anyone may hold exclusive possession of land so 
far as it does not interfere with the ecjuaJ rights of 
others, he can rightfully hold it no further. 

Thus Cain and Abel, were there only two men oil 
earth, might by agreement divide the earth between 
them. Under tliis compact each ftiight claim exclusive 
right to his share as against the other. But neither 
could rightfully continue sueh claim against the next 
man bom. For since no one comes into the world 
without God's pennission, his presence attests his 
equal right to the use of God's bounty. For them to 
refuse him any use of the earth which they had . 
I divided between tliera would therefore be for them to * 
commit murder. And for thera to refuse liim any 
use of the eartli, unless by laboring for them or by 
giving them part of the products of his labor he bought 
it of them, would be for them to commit theft. 

God's laws do not change. Though their appliea- 
tiona may alter with altering conditions, the same 
principles of right and wrong that bold when men 
are few and industry is rude also hold amid teeming 
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populations and complex indnstries. In our 
miliiona and our states of scores of millionB, 
civilization where the division of labor has 
far that large nnmbers are hardly conscieiis tliat 
are land usei-s, it still remains trae that we 
land ammals and can live only on land, and that 
is God's bonnty to all, of which bo one 
deprived withont being murdered, and for wl 
one can be compelled to pay another without 
robbed. But even in a state of society where die 
elaboration of industry and the increase of periiianent 
improvements have made the need for private posse»-J 
sion of land widespread, there is no difficulty 
confonning individual possession with the equal right 
to land. For as soon as any piece of land will yield 
to the possessor a larger return than is had by similajl 
labor on other land a' value attaches to it which i 
shown when it is sold or rented. Thus, the valae o 
the land itself, irrespective of the vaJne of an 
improvements in or on it, always indicates the pretnl 
value of the benefit to which all are entitled in il 
nse, as distinguished from the value which as prodncc 
or successor of a producer belongs to the possessor I 
individual right. ' 

To combine the advantages of private posseaaiol 
with the justice of common ownership it is onj 
necessary therefore to take for common uses wha 
valne attaches to land irrespective of any exertion 
labor on it. The principle is the same as in the cas 
referred to, where a human father leaves equally to hi 
children things not susceptible of specific division o) 
common use. In that case such things would be eoli 
or rented and the value equally applied. 
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It is on this common sense principle that we, who 
tBrra ouraelvea single tax men, would have the com-, 
munity act. 

We do not propose to assert eqnal rights to land by 
keeping land common, letting any one use any pai't 
of it at any time. We do not propose the taslt, 
impoEBihle in the present state of society, of dividing 
land in equal shares ; still less the yet more impossible 
task of keeping it so divided. 

We propose, leaving land in the private posaession'. 
of individuals, with full liberty on their part to 
give, sell or bequeath it, simply to levy on it for public 
uses a tas that shall equal the annual value of the land 
itself, irrespective of the iTse made of it or the 
improvements on it, And since this would provide-, 
amply for the need of public revenues, we wouldji 
accompany this tax on land values with the repeal off | 
all taxes now levied on the products and processes o4 i 
industry — which taxes, since they take from tho^ I 
earnings of labor, we hold to be infringements of the u 
right of property, 1 

This we propose, not as a cuiming device of human 1 
ingenuity, but as a conforming of human regulations " 
to the will of God. 

God cannot contradict himself nor impose on his 
creatures laws that cIdBh. 

If it be God's command to men that they should 
not steal— that is to say, that they should respect the I 
right of property which each one has in the fruits of I 
his labor ; I 

And if He be also the Father of all men, who in His J 
common bounty has intended all to have equal. I 
opportunities for sharing ; . M 
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Then, in taj poeoble eUge of ciriUxstiao, 
ever ehbonto-, there most be some \rav id 
the exclosire right to the prodacts of mdasti7 
reconciled vith the equal nght to land. 

If the Almighty be coasisteDt with 
eannot be, as aay those socialists referred to by 
that in order to secure the eqnal participation of j 
tn the opportunities of life and labor we most ii 
the right of private property. Xor yet can it 
jon yonrself in the Enejelieal eeem to argn^ 
to aecnre the right of private property 
ignore the equality of right in the opportoaitH 
life and labor. To say the one thing or the 
is eqnally to deny the harmony of God's laws. 

But, the private possession of land, sabject to 
payment to the community of the value of any 
advantage thus given to the individual, satisfies 
laws, securing to all equal participation in the bom 
of the Creator and to each the full ovmership of tl 
products of his labor. 

Nor do we hesitate to say that this way of secnrin 
the equal right to the bounty of tlie Creator and th 
exclusive right to the products of labor is the wa 
intended by God for raising public revenues. For w 
are not atheists, who deny God ; nor semi-atheisb 
who deny that He has any concern in polities 
legislation. 

It is true as you say — a salutary truth too 
forgotten — that " man is older than the state, and 
holdn the right of providing for the life of his bodj 
prior to the formation of any state." Yet, as jou 
perceive, it ia also true that the state is in the divim 
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tinted order. For He wlio foreBaw all things and 
ivided for all things, foresaw and provided that 
;h the increase of population and the development 
indnstiy the organization of human society into 
governments would become both expedient 
neceBsary. 

sooner does the state-arise than, as we all know, 
leeds revenues. This need for revenues is small 
while population is sparse, industry rude and 
functions of the state few and simple, Bnt in'ith 
iwth of population and advance of civilization the 
ictiouB of the state increase and larger and larger 
revennea are needed. 

Now, lie that made the world and placed man in 
it^ He that preordained civilization as the means 
whereby man might rise to higher powers and become 
morB and more conscious of the works of his Creator, 
mnBt have foreseen this increasing need for state 
TevenaeB and have made provision for it. That is to 
fifty : The increasing need for public revenues with 
Bocial advance, being a natural, God-ordained need, 
there must be a right way of raising theLii — some way 
that we can truly say is the way intended by God. 
It is clear that this right way of raising piibliorevennsa 
mu3t accord with the moral law. 
Hence : 

It must not take from individuals what rightfully 
belongs to individuals. 

It must not give some an advantage over others, 
as by increasing the prices of what some have to sell 
and others must buy. 

It must not lead men into temptation, by requiring 
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trivial oatliB, by making it profitable to lie, 
falsely, to bribe or to take bribes. 

It DiQBt not confuse the distinctione of 
wrong, ani weaken tlie sanctions of religion 
gtate by creating crimes that are not bids, and ptuii^ 
lag men for doLag wbat in itself they have an oib- 
doubted right to do. 

It rauet not repress indnstry. It mtlst not check 
comracrce. It miiBt not panish thrift It moBt offer 
no impediment to the largest production and the 
fairest division of wealth. 

Let me ask your Soilness to consider the taxes Mj] 
the processes and products of induetxy by 
through the civilized world public revenues 
collected — the octroi duties that surround I 
cities with barriers; the monstrous customs di 
that hamper intercourse between so-called CI 
states; the taxes on occupations, on earnings, 
investments, on the building of houses, on the cnl( 
vatiuu of fields, on industry and thrift in all fo] 
Cau these be the ways God has intended that gav( 
ments should raise the means they need 'i Have 
of them the characteristics indispensablB in any 
we can deem a right one ? 

All tbese taxes violate the moral law. They 
by force what belongs to the individual alone; the; 
give to the unscrupulous an advantage over 
scmpnlous ; they have the efiect, nay are largely 
tended, to increase the price of what i 
sell and others must buy ; they corrupt governmeni 
they make oaths a mockery ; they shackle 
they fine industry and thrift ; they lessen the weall 
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tat men might enjoy, and enrich some by irapoverisb- 
j others. 

Yet what moat strikingly ehowe how opposed to 
ifitiauity is this system of raising public reveiiues 
nts influence on thought. 

Christianity teaches us that all men are brethren ; 
^t their true interests are harmonious, not an- 
jonistie. It gives uSj as the golden rule of life, that 
) shoald do to others as we would have others do 
But out of the system of taxing the products 
i processes of labor, and out of its effects in increas- 
; the price of what some have to sell and others 
bay, has grown the theory of " protection," 
iiich denies this gospel, which holds Christ ignorant 
J political economy and proclaims laws of national 
fell-being utterly at variance with His teaching. This 
lory sanctifies national hatreds; it inculcates a 
war of hostile tariffs ; it teaches peoples 
|at their prosperity lies in imposing on the pro- 
(ctions of other peoples restrictions they do not wish 

1 on their own ; and instead of the Christian 

■ doctrino of man's brotherhood it makes injury of 
foreigners a civic virtue. 

'' By their fruits you shall know them." Can any- 
jjiing more clearly show that to tax the products and 
lesses of industry is not the way God intended 
^□blic revenues to be raised i 

But to cohsider what we propose — the raising of 
public revenues by a single tax on the value of land 
irrespective of improvements^s to see that in all 
respects this does conform to the moral law. 

Let me ask your IIolinesE to keep in mind that the 
value we propose to tax, the value of land irrespective 
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of improvements, docs not come frem a^f 

of labor or investment of capital on or in it — tfce 
valncB prodneed in this way being values of impror^ 
nient which we would exempt. The value of lanj 
irresptictive of improvement is the value tJjat attadid 
to land hy reason of increasing population and fiocdal 
progress. This is a value that always goes to 
owner as owner, and never does and never can go tt 
the nser ; for if tlie user be a different person from the 
owner he must always pay the owner for it in rent 
in purchase money; wliile if the user be also flu 
owner, it ia as owner, not as user, that he receiveBi^ 
and by selling or renting the land he can, as ownay 
continue to receive it after he ceases to lie a user. 

Thus, taxes on land irrespective of improvement caft- 
not lessen the rewards of industry, nor add to prioee,* 



agreed that taxes on land values irrespective of imptovement 
use— or wbat in the tenniaology of I'olilical Economy is vtjU 
rent, a Icnn dislinguiahed Erom the ordinary uae of the word ra 
b; being applied solely to pajme&tij for tue use of land ilaeU;^ 
must be paid by the owner and cannot be shifted by him on tba 
user. To explain in another way Ibe reason given in the f 
I'rice ia not detennined by tlie will ot the seller or tbe will a 
buyer, but by the equation of demand and supply, and tfaer 
as to things constantly demanded and constantly produced . __^ 
at a point determined by the cost of production — whatever tcitdfl 
to increase the cost of bringing fresh quaniitiea of such utitdta 
to the consumer increasing price by checking supply, and wbU' 
ever tends TO reduce such cost decreasing price by increai' "" 
supply. Thus taxes on wheat or tobacco or clolh add to,. 
price that the consumer must pay, iind thus the cheapenlBg- 

the cost of producing steel which improved prncesses have ma 

in recent years has greatly reduced the price of steel. ButlBJod^' 
has no cost of production, since it is crrnted by God, not pro- 
duced by man. lis price therefore is fixed — 1 (monopoly reijt)i 
where land is held in close monopoly, by what the owners can 
extract from the users under penally of deprivation and con- 
sequenttj' of starvation, and amounts to all that common labor 
can BMB on it beyond what is necessOTy to life ;• 3 (economic 
rent prppsr), where there Is do speciaJ monopoly, by wliat tbt 
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Br in any way take from the individna! what belongs 
1 the individual. They can only take the value that 
taches to land by the growth of the community, and 
iiich therefore belongs to the community as a whole. 
■To take land values for the state, abolishing all taxes 
1 the producte of labor, would therefore leave to the 
porer the full produce of labor ; to the individual all 
iat rightfully belonge to the individual. It would 
e no burden on industry, no check on commerce, 
■ punishment on thi-if t ; it would eeeure the largest 
Kiuction and the fairest distribution of wealth, by 
ftving men free to produce and to exchange as they 
se, without any artificial enhancement of prices; 
I by taking for public purposes a value that cannot 
pearpieil off, that cannot be hidden, that of all values 
! most easily ascertained and most certainly and 

iTlicular land wilt yield to common tabor over and above what'' 
&KJ be had bj like expenditure and exertion on land bavicg no 
special advantage and for which no rent is paid ; and, it (apecu- 
lative reot. which ia a species of monopoly rent, telling particu- 
lar!; in selling price), bj the expectation of future increase iit 
value from social growth and impio?ement. which expectation 
causing lantL owners to withhold land at present prices has the 
same effect as combination. 

Taxes on land values or economic rent can therefore never be 
shifted by the land owner to the land user, since they in no wise 
jneteage the demand for land or enable land owners to check 
ply by withholding land from use. Where rent depends on. 
e monopolization, a case I mention because rent may in this 
' e demanded for the use of land even before economic or 
I reot arises, the taking by taxation of what the iand- 
■e able to extort from tabor could not enable Ibcm to 
more, since laborers, if not left enough to live on, 
)□, in the case of economic rent proper, to take from. 
Tners the premiums they receive, would in no way 
e the superiorily of their land and the demand for It. 
"" ' — a price is affected by speculative rent, to compel 

~ ■ -axes on the value of land whether they 

e from it or not, would make it more 

t for" them to withhold land from user anil to tax the 

1 value "would not merely destroy the power but the desire 
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cheaply collected, it would enonnoasly lesseo { 
number of officials, dispense vritli oaths, do awajr 1 
temptations^ to briberv and evasioD, and abolisli o 
made criiae* in themeelveB ioDocent 

Btit, farther : That Qod has intendecl the sW 
to obtain the revenues it neede by the taxnrion tl 
land valnes is shown by the same order and dt-gree of 
evidence that shows that God has intended the milk 
of the mother for the nouriGhment of the babe. 

See how close is the analogy. In that primitive 
condition ere the ne^d for the state arises there aro 
land values. The products of labor have valne, I 
in the sparsity of popnlation no value as yet attsdk 
to land itself. But as increasing density of popolatil 
and increasing elalwration of industry necessitate 
organization of the state, with its need for reveQi 
value begins to attach to land. As population 
iucreases and industry grows more elaborate, so 
needs for public revenues increase. And at the a 
time and from the same causes land values inflreAfl 
The connection is invariable. The value of thiii| 
produced by labor tends to decline with social develo 
ment, since the larger scale of production and i 
improvement of processes tend steadily to redl 
their cost. But the value of land on which p o| 
lation centers goes up and up. Take Borne ■; 
Paris or London or Kew Yorlc or Melboui 
Consider the enormous value of land in such cities' 
compared with the value of land in sparsely settb 
parts of the same countries. To what is this due ? Ig 
not due to the density and activity of the population 
of those cities — to the very causes that require 
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feblic expenditure for streets, drains, public buildings, 

1 all tlie many things needed for the health, con- 

toience and safety of such great cities ! See how 

1 the growth of such cities the one thing that 

fadily increases in yalne is land ; how tlie opening of 

is, the building of railways, the making of any 

phlie improvement, adds to the value of land. Is it 

pt clear that here is a natural law — that is to say a 

? willed by the Creator? Can it mean anything 

1 than that He who ordained the state with its 

e in the values which attach to land provided 

B means to meet those needs? 



That it does mean this and nothing else is confirmed 

twe look deeper still, and inquire not merely as to 
B intent, but as to the purpose of the intent. If we 
I BO we may see in this natural law by which land val- 
!ase with the growth of society not only such a 
perfectly adapted provision for the needs of society 
as gratifies our intellectual perceptions by shpwing us 
the wisdom of the Creator, but a purpose with regard 
to the individual that gratifies our moral perceptions 
by opening to us a glimpse of His beneficence. 

Consider i Here is a natural law by which as society 
advances the one thing that increases in value is land — 
a natural law by virtue of which all growth of popula- 
tion, all advance of the arts, all general improvements 
of whatever kind, add to a fund that both the 
commands of justice and the dictates of expediency 
prompt us to take for the common uses of society. 
Now, since increase in the fund available for the 
common uses of society is increase in the gain that 
ally to each member of society, is it not dear 
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that the law by which land values increase with » 
advance while tlie value of the products of laboi* 
not increase, tends with the advance of civilizatio! 
make the share that goes equally to each men] 
of society more and more important as compared ^ 
what goes to him from his individual earning, 
thus to make the advance of civilization lesBen 
atively the differences that in a ruder social B 
must exist between the strong and the weak, 
fortunate and the unfortunate ? Does it not show 
purpose of the Creator to be that the advance of i 
in civilization should be an advance not merel] 
larger powers but to a greater and greater equi 
instead of what we, by our ignoring of His intent, 
making it, an advance towards a more and 
monstrous inequality I 

That the value attaching to land with social grot 
is intended for social needs is shown by the 
proof. God is indeed a jealous God in the sense 
nothing but injury and disaster can attend the e 
of men to do things other than iu the way He h 
intended ; in the sense that where thtj blessings B 
proffers to men are refused or misused they turn i 
evils that scourge us. And just as for the mothi 
to withhold the provision that fills her breast wil 
the birth of the child is to endanger physical heait! 
so for' society to refuse to take for eocia! uses the p* 
vision intended for them is to breed social disease. 

For refusal to take for public purposes the increasii^, 
values that attach to land with social growth is to 
necessitate the getting of public revenues by taxeq 
that losaen productiod, distort distribution and coi 
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ffiiety. It is to leave some to take wliat justly 
lelonge to all ; it is to forego the only means by which 
Lis possible in an advanced civilization to combine 
B secui-ity of poeBeeaion that is necessary to improve- 
int with the equaiity of natural opportunity that 
Ithe most important of all natural rights. It is thus 
Bthe baeiB of all social life to Bet np an unjust 
fequality between man and man, compelling some 
p^ay othefa for the privilege of hvJng,fortlie chance 
f working, for the advantages of civilization, for the 
gifts of their God. But it is even more than this. 
Sie very robbery that the masses of men thus sufEer 
pes rise in advancing commnnitiea to a new robbery. 
■ the value that with the increase of population 
1 social advance attaches to land being suffered 
I go to individuals who have secured ownership of 
eland, it prompts to a forestalling of and speculation 
1 land wherever there is any prospect of advancing 
' population or of coming improvement, thus produc- 
ing an artificial scarcity of the natural elements, of 
life and labor, and a strangulation of production that 
shows It&elf in recurring spasms of industrial depression 
as disastrous to tiie world aa destructive wars. It is 
this that is driving men from the old countries to the 
new countries, only to bring there "the same curses. 
It is this t^at causes our material advance not merely 
to fail to improve the condition of the mere worker, 
biit to make the condition of large classes positively 
worse. It is this that in our richest Christian countries 
is giving UH a large population whose lives are harder, 
more hopeless, more degraded than those of the 
veriest savages. It is this that leads so many men 
to think that God ie a bungler and is coustantlj 
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bringiDg more jK^opIo into Hi* worid than Wi 
tobAo provwiuD for : or Uiat there U Do God, and I 
bulief in Uini la a HuperstitioQ which Uie facts of '. 
and the advance of scienco are dinpelline. 

The darknesfl in light, the weaknraa in sttMif 
the poverty amid wealth, the aeetliing diaoool 
foreboding civil strife, that ctiaracterize onr 
of to-day, are the natural, the inevitable 
rejection of God's beneScence, of oor ignorinj 
int^int. Were we on the other hand to foUoW 
ciMr, simple rule of right, leaving scmpnlotisly to fh 
individnal ail that individual labor produces, ■ 
taking for the conununitj the value that attaches 
land by the growth of the commanity itself, i 
merely coold evil modes of raising pnblie revenue 
be dJKpenited with, bat all men would be placed on 
(»]iul level of opportunity with regard to the booD^ 
of their Creator, on an equal level of opportnnit 
to exert their labor and to enjoy ite fruita. And tfan 
without dnwticor restrictive measnres the forestallinj 
of land wonid cease. For then the possesgion oflau 
would mean'only security for the permanence''of it 
lUG, and there would be no object for any one to 
land or to keep land except for use ; nor would hi 
poflKwion of l>etter land than others had eonfra' ai^ 
nDJTUt advantage on him, or unjust deprivatiod at 
them, since the equivalent of the advantage would •» 
t&kcn by the state for the benefit of all. 

Tho Right Reverend Dr. Thomas Nulty, Biah* 
of Heath, who sees all this as clearly as we do, i 
[ out to the clergy and laity of hia diocese' 
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I design of Divine Providence tliat the rent of 
fed should be taken for the coniraunity, says : 

■** I think, therefore, that I may fairly infer, on the 

^n?th of authority as well as of reason, that the 

Ibple are and always mnst be the real owners of the 

La of their country. This great social fact appears 

I' me to be of incalculable importance, and it is 

unate, indeed, that on the strictest principles of 

1 it is not clouded even by a shadow of 

lertainty or doubt. There is, moreover, a charm 

I a peculiar beauty in the clearness with which 

■TeveaU the wisdom and the benevolence of the 

pjigns of Providence in the admirable provision He 

I made for the wants and the necessities of that 

I of social existence of which He is author, anil 

'which the very instincts of nature tell us we are 

lend our lives. A vast public property, a great 

bonal fund, has been placed under the dominion 

at the disposal of the nation to supply itself 

indantly with resources nocfissary to liquidate the 

flenses of its government, the administration of its 

I laws and the education of its youth, and to enable it 

I to provide for the suitable sustentation and support 

[ of its criminal and pauper population. One of the 

most interesting peculiarities of this property is that 

I its value is never stationary ; it is constantly progressive 

I and increasing in a direct ratio to the growth of the 

population, and the very causes that increase and 

multiply the demands made on it increase proi>ortion- 

ately its ability to meet them." 

There is, indeed, as Bishop Nulty says, a peculiar . 
' beauty in the clearness with which the vrisdom and 
"benevolence of Providence are revealed in this great 
social fact, the provision made for the common needs 
of society in what economists call the law of rent. 
Of all the evidence that natural religion gives, 
it ie this that most clearly shows the existence of a 
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beneficeot God, and most conclusively talm 
doubts tliat in our days lead ho many to m&teri 
For in this beautiful provision madi! by natiu 
for the social needs of civilization we see that < 
has intended civilization ; that all our discoveries and 
inventions do not and cannot outrun His forethought 
and that steam, electricity and labor saving appliance! 
only make tlie great moral laws clearer and more 
important. In the growth of this great fund, inert 
wit!i social advance — a fund that accrues froox.j 
growth of the community and belongs therefoK 
the commmiity— we see not only that there is no i 
for the taxes that lessen wealth, that engender corrup 
tion, that promote inequality and teach men to deny 
the gospel ; but that to take this fund for the purpoee 
for which it was evidently intended would in the 
highest civilization secure to all the eqnal enjoyment of 
God's bounty, the abundant opportunity to satisfy their 
wants, and would provide amply for every legitimate 
need of the state. We see that God in His 
with men has not been a bungler or a niggs 
He has not brought too many men into the wo) 
that He has not neglected abuodantly to supply thq 
that He has not intended that bitter competition o? 
the masses for a mere animal existence and that 
monstrous aggregation of wealth which characterize 
- our civilization ; but that these evils which lead so 
many to say there is no God, or yet more impiously 
to say that they are of God's ordering, are due to our 
denial of His moral law. We see that the law of 
justice, the law of the Golden Rule, is not a mere 
counsel of perfection, but indeed the law of social 
life. "We see that if we were only to observe ', 
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there would be work for all, leisure for all, abundance 
for all ; aud that civilization would tend to give to tlie 
pooi'est not only neeiissaries, but all comforts and 
reaaonable luxuries as well. We see that Christ was 
not a mere dreamer when He told men that if thej 
would seek the kingdom of God and its right doing 
they might no more worry about material things tlian 
do the lilies of the field about their raiment ; but that 
He was only declaring what political economy in the 
light of modern discovery shows to be a sober truth. 

Your Holiness, even to see this is deep and lasting 
joy. For it is to, see for one's self that there is a God 
who lives and reigns, and that lie is a God of justice 
and love — Our Father who art in Heaven. It is to 
open a rift of sunlight through the clouds of our 
darker questionings, and to make the faith that trusts 
where it cannot see a living thing. 



II. 

■Tour Holiness will see from the explanation I have 
IVen that the reform we propose, like all true re- 
18 both an ethical aud an economic side. By ' 
Enoring the etliical side, and pushing our proposal 
ferely as a reform of taxation, we could avoid the 
Bjectiona that arise from confoimding ownership 
Ith possession and attributing to private property in 
Ktd that security of use and improvement that can be 
i even better without it. All that we seek practi- 
cally is the legal abolition, as fast as possible, of t^es 
on the products and processes of labor, and the con- 
sequent concentration of taxation on land values 
irrespective of improvements. - To put our proposals 
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in this way would be to orgo them 
matter of wiae public expediency. 

There are indeed many single tax men who do f 
our propoealB in this way ; who seeing the beanty a 
OUT plan from a fiscal standpoint do not concern thei 
selvee farther. But to those who think as I do, tfai 
ethical is the more important side. Not only do v 
not wish to evade the qucBtion of private property iai 
land, but to us it aeems that the beneficent and £ 
reaching revolution we aim at is too great a thing b 
be accomplished by " intelligent self-interest," and o 
be carried by nothing less than tjie religiooB oc 



Hence we earnestly seek the judgment of religioi 
This is the tribunal of which your Holiness as t£ 
head of the largest body of Christiana is the i 
august representative. 

It therefore behooves ua to examine the i 
you urge in support of private property in land — if tbe^ 
be sound to accept them, and if they be not i 
respectfully to point out to you wherein is their error. 

To your proposition that " Our first and most fan; 
damental principle when we undertake to alleviate tl 
condition of the masses must be the inviolability < 
private pi-operty " we would joyfully agree if we coold 
only understand yon to have in mind the mon 
element, and to mean rightful private property, a 
when you speak of marriage as ordained by God'j 
authority we may understand an iraphed exclusion o' 
improper marriages. Unfortunately, however, otheii 
expressions show that you mean private property i 
general and have expressly in mind private property 
in land. This confusion of thought, this non-distit- 
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pion of terms, rims tlirongh your whole argument, 
f you to coiiclusiooa so unwarranted by your 
es as to be utterly repugnant to them, as when 
torn the moral sanction of private property intho 
fi produced by labor yoii infer something entirely 
ent and utterly opposed, a similar right of pro- 
ftj in the land created by God, 
Private property is not of one species, and moral 
ictaon can no more bo asserted universally of it than 
[ marriage. That proper marriage conforms to the 
V of God does not justify the polygamic, or poly- 
^Kdric or incestuous marriages that ai-e in some 
countries permitted 'by the civil law. And as there 
may be immoral marriage so muy there he im- 
moral private property. Private property ia that 
wiiich may be held in ownerahip by an individual, or 
that which may be held in ownership by an individual 
with the sanction of the state. The mere lawyer, the 
mere servant of the state, may rest here, refusing to 
distinguiah between what the state holds .equally law- 
ful. Tour Holiness, however, is not a servant of 
the state, but a servant of God, a guardian of morals. 
You know, as said by St. Thomas of Aquin, that — 

" Human law is law only ia virtue of its accordance 
ivith right reason and it is thus manifest that it flows 
from the eternal law. And in so far as it deviates 
from right reason it is called an unjust law, /?i such 
aiso it is not law at all, but r<mier a species of 
violent." 

Thus, that any species of property is permitted by 

ihe state does not of itaelf give it moral sanction. 

The state has often made thingn property that are not 

istly property, but involve violence and robbery. 
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For instance, the thiags of religion, the < 
Authority of offices of the church, the power of w 
iiiiiiistering her sacraments and controlling hep tempi 
, ralities have often by profligate princes been gi 
as salable property to coiirtiere and concubines. 
this very day in England an atheist or a heathen i 
buy in open market, aiid bold aa legal property, to t 
Hold, given or bequeathed aa be pleases, tho power i 
appointing to the cure of souls, and the value of tbf 
legal rights of presentation is said to be uo leaa || 
£17,000,000. 

Or again : Slaves were universally treated as propai 
by the customs and laws of the classical nations, ■ 
were bo acknowledged in Europe long after the i 
ceptance of Christiauity. At the beginning of ; 
century there was no Christian nation that did I 
in her colonies at least, recognize property in bIhv 
and slave ships crossed the seas under Christian &^ 
In the United States, little more than thirty ; 
ago, to buy a man gave the same legal ownership 
to buy a horse, and in Mohammedan countries Ij 
and enstom yet make the slave the property of J 
captor or purchaser. 

Tet your Holiness, one of the glories of win 
pontificate is the attempt to bj-eak up t 
last sti-ongboldsiwiil not contend that the moral sanciai 
that attaches to property in things produced by lab 
can, or ever could, apply to property in slaves. 

Your use, in so many passages of your Encyclical, < 
the inclusive term " property " or " private " proper! 
of which in morals nothing can be either s 
denied, makes your meaning, if we .take isolate 
eentences, in many places ambignous. But readiij 
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:6 a whole, there can be no doubt of your intention 
it private property in land sliall be nnderstood when 
a Bpeak merely of private property. With this 
terpretation, I find that tlie reasons you urge for 
fcivate property in land aro eight. Let us consider 
ftem in order of presentation. You urge : 



That what is bought with rightful property is 
' rightful prcperty. {5.)* 

Clearly, purchase and sale cannot give, but can only 
transfer ownership. Property that in itself has no 
moral sanction does not obtain moral sanction by 
passing £rom seller to buyer. 

If right reason does not make the slave the property 
of the slave hunter it does not make bim the property 
of the slave buyer. Yet your reasoning as to private 
property in land would as well justify property in 
slaves. To show this it 18 oiriy needful to change in your 
argument the word land to the wonj slave. It would 
then read : 

" It is surely undeniable that when a man engages 
in remunerative labor the very reason and motive of 
his work is to obtain property, and to hold it in his own 
private possession. 

" If one man Iiire out to another his strength or hia 
industry he does this for the purpose of receiving 
in return what is necessary for food and living; he 
thereby expressly proposes to acquire a full and legal 
right, not only to the remuneration, but also to the 
disposal of that remuneration as he pleases. 

" Thus, if he lives sparingly, saves money and invests 
his savings for greater security in a slave, the slave in 

■ To facilitate references tho paragiaplis of the Encyclicul are 
MjcBted bj number. 
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GQcfa a case is only his wages iu am^thcr form ; and ect 
eetjaenti; a workingman'e sfuLv thns pnrcLasod sliooU 
be as comploteij at his owu disposal Oo the wages he 
receives ior his labor." 

Nor iu turning your argument for private propertj 
in land into an urgument for private property in inei 
am I doing a new thing. In my own cotmti*y, in mj 
own time, this very argument, that purchase , 
ownership, was the common defense of slavery, 
was made by statesmen, by jurists, by elergyinea, bj 
bishops; it was accepted over the whole country bj 
the great mass of the people. By it wae justified 
the separation of wives from huabands, of children 
from parents, the compelling of labor, t!ie appropriatioB 
of its fruits, the baying and selling of Christiana hj] 
Christians. In language almost identical with y<a 
it was asked, " Here is a poor man who has worr^ 
hard, lived sparingly, and invested his savings 
few slaves. Would you tob him of his earnings 
liberating those slaves l " Or it was said : " Hera 
a poor widow ; all her husband has been able to lea 
her is a few negroes, the earnings of hia hard tQ 
Wonld you rob the widow and the orphan by 
these negroes ? " And because of this perversion 
reason, this (-onfonnding of unjust property 
with just prooarty rights, this acceptance of mn 
law as though it were God's law, there came on < 
nation a judgment of fire ami blood. 
I The eiTor of our people in thinking that what 
itself was not rightfully property conld become rightf 
property by purchase and sale is the same 
Iwhich your Holiness falls. It is not merely forraafl 
\the same ; it is essentially the same. Private propei 
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in land, no less than private property in slavos, is a 
violation of the true lights of property, 'i'hej are 
difEerent forms of the same robbery; twin devices 
by which tie perverted ingenuity of man has sought 
to enable the strong and the cunoing to escaiie God's 
requirement of labor by forcing it on others. 

What dMeraice does it make whether I merely/ >' 
■own the(_lan^ou which another man must live or' ' 
own the man himself? Am I not in the one case as 
much his master as in the other 3 Can I not compel 
him to work for me ? Can I not take to myself as 
much of the fruits of his labor ; as fully dictate hia 
actions i Have I not over iiim thejower of life and 
death i For to deprive a man oP^ana) is as certainly 
to kill him as to deprive him of blood by opening 
his veins, or of air by tightening a halter around hifl 
neck, .r'l-.-'^ ^.^-*<*.. t..-f^^.. <^ fi-.t-j. C4 i*-,i-.^ . 

The essence of slavery is m empowering otie man 
to obtain the labor of another without recompense. 
Private property in land does this as fully as chattel 
slavery. The slave owner must leave to the slave 
enough of his earnings to enable him to live. Are 
there not in so called free countries great bodies of 
wortingnien who get no more ? How much more of 
the fruits of their toil do the agricultural laborers ot 
Italy and England get than did the slaves of onr 
Southern States ? Did not private property in land 
permit the land owner of Europe in ruder times 
to demand the _/i« prim<B noatis f Does not the 
same last outrage exist to-day in diffused form in the 
immorality bom of monstrous wealth on the one 
hand and ghaatly poverty on the other? 

In what did the slavery of lliissia consist but in giT- 
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iog to tlie masUT land on irMch the aerf was funied Ui 
live! When an Ivan or & Catherine enrirlui 
favorites with tbeUburof otbera thejrdid not eivei 
they gave land. And when the appropriation of Ii 
gone so far thai no free land renmins to whidt d 
landless manmay tnni, then without fortherTiolei 
more inBidioiie form of labor robbeir involved bt] 
ate property in land takes the place of chattel alai 
because more ecoDOmieal and convenient For n 
it the slave does not have to be caught or Iieldf 
be fed when not needed. He eonaee of ] 
begging the privilege of serving, and when no I 
wanted can be discharged. The lash is i 
hanger is aa efficacious. This is why the NomuK' 
querors of England and the English conqaei 
Ireland did not divide op the people, but divided 
land. This is why European slave ships took I 
cargoes to the New World, not to Europe, 

Slavery is not yet abolished. Though in all Chris 
countries its ruder form has now gone, it still exii 
the heart of our civilization in more iosidiotia i 
and ia increasing. There is work to be done fori 
glory of God and the liberty of man by other bi^ 
of the cross than those warrior monks whom, vi^ 
blessing of your Holiness, Cardinal Lavigerie i 
ing into the Sahara. Yet, your Encyclical en^ 
in defense of one form of slavery the same f ~ 
ttiat the apologists for chattel slavery used in d 
of the other 1 

The Arabs are not wanting in acumen. 
Encyclical reaches far. Wliat shall your warrior 
monks say, if when at the muzzle of their riilca tboy 
demand of some Arab slave merchant I ' 
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he sliall declare that he bought them witit 
lavings, and producing a copy of your Encyclical, 
1 prove by your reasoning that his slaves are conse- 
ntly " only his wages iu another form." and ask 
ihey who bear your blessing and own your 
nority propose to " deprive him of the liberty of 
>8ing of his wages and thus of all hope and 
Ijibility of increasing his stock and bettering hia 
iition in life ? " 



1 That private propefriy in land proceeds fr<mk\ 
b'« pft of reason, {6-7.) 

i the second place your Holiness argues that man 

» reason and forethought may not only ac- 

B ownership of the fruits of the earth, but also of 

Beartii itself, so that ont of its prodncte he may 

e provision for the future. 

jon, with its attendant forethonght, is indi 

istinguishing attribute of man ; that which raisi 

Iftbore the brute, and showfi, as the Scriptures 

I, that he is created in the likeness of God, 

I gift of reason does, as your Holiness points o 

t need and right of private property i 
tever is produced by the exertion of reason e 
tnilant forethought, as well as in what is p 
pd by physical labor. In truth, these elements oft 
id's production are inseparable, and labor involvi 
the use of reason. It is by his reaaou that man diffePB 
from the animals in being a producer, and in i 
sense a maker. Of themselves his physical powerftJ 
are slight, forming as it were but the connectionj 
by which the mind takes hold of material things, s 
utilize to its will the matter and forces of nature. Ittl 
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IB mind, t)ie intelligeut retn^on, that is the pria 
mover in labor, the essential agent in production. 

The right of private ownership does therefore a 
disputalily attach to things provided by uiaD'ereau 
and forethought. But it cannot attach to things pr 
vided by tlie reason and forethought of (iod I 

To illuBtrate: Let us suppose a company travel 
through the dcBort as the Israelites travel ed f 
Egypt. Such of them as had the forethought ) 
provide themselves with vessels of water woold i 
quire a just right of property in the water 90 canis 
and in the thirst of tlio waterless desert those who h 
neglected to provide themselves, though they ttad 
ask water from the provident in charity, could not d 
mand it in right. For while water iteelf ib of ti 
providence of God, the presence of this water in aw 
vessels, at such place, results from the providence < 
the men who carried it. Thus they have to it an e 
elusive right. 

But supiMse others use their forethought in pnst 
iug ahead and appropriating the springs, refusing win 
tlieir fellows come up to let them drink of the 
save as they buy it of them. Would such forethougl 
give any right 2 

Your Holiness, it is not the forethought of earryin 
, water where it is needed, but the forethought of oel 
ing springs, that you seek to defend in defending th 
private owiiei'ship of land ! 

Let me show this more fully, since it may be worth 
while to meet those who say that if private propei 
in land be not just, then private property i, 
products of labor is not jiiat, as the material of 
products is taken from laud. It will be eeen on 901 
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iideration that all of man's ppoduetiou is analogous to 
such transportation of water as we have anppoaed. In 
growing grain, or ameltins; metak, or building houaes, 
or weaving cloth, or doing any of the things that con- 
etitute producing, all that man docs is to change in 
place or form pre-existing matter. As a ^iroducer 
'-man is merely a changer, not a creator; God alone 
"creates. And since the changes in which man's pro- 
dnctiou conaiats inhere in matter so long as they per- . 
■fiist, the right of private ownership attaches the'l 
accident to the essence, and {^ives the right of owner- 1 
ship in that natural material in which the labor of 1 

■ production is embodied. Thus water, which in itsl 
onginal form and place is the common gift of GodJ 
to all men, when drawn from its natural reservoir and 
brouglit into the desert, passes rightfully into the 

.ownership of the individual who by changing its 
place has produced it there. I 

But such rigiit of ownership is in reality a mere^ 
Tight of temporary possession. For though man may I 
iake material from the storehouse of nature and change. J 
it in place or form to anit hie desires, yet from thel 
' moment he takes it, it tends back to that etorehoose J 
ItLgain. Wood decays, iron rusts, stone disLntegratesJ 

■ and is displaced, while of more perishable producti,^ 
'«ome will last for only a few months, others for only'J 
■*few days, and some disappear immediately on naq^l 
*Trhough, so far as we can see, matter is eternal and] 
:force forever persists ; though we can neither annihi--i 
late nor create the tiniest mote that floats in a sun- 1 
1)eam or the faintest impulse that stirs a leaf, yet in the 9 
•^ceaseless flux of nature, man's work of moving and com- 
Twining constantly passes away. Thus the recognition 
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of the ownership of what natural material ]s« 
in the products of man never Gon&Htnt«6 m(A 
temporary possession — never interferes 
rvBcrvoir provided for all. Ab taldng wator frora 
pla^e and carrying it to another place by no n 
leflsens tlie store of water, since whether it is dQ 
apilled or left to evaporate, it must rettini t 
nataml reservoirs — so is it with all things on n 
in production can lay the impress of his labor. 3 

Hence, when you say that man's reason pfl 
within his right to have in stable and permanent 
eession not only things that perish in the osia 
also those that remain for use in the future, j 
right in so far ae you may include such ' " 
buildings, which with repair will last for geaed 
with snch things as food or firewood, nrhicb i 
atroyed in the use. But when yon infer 1 
can have private ownership in those permaneoP 
of nature that are the reservoirs from which a 
draw, you are clearly wrong. Man may indet 
in private ownership the fruits of the earth p 
by his labor, since they lose in time the imp; 
that labor, and pa,s8 again into the natural ] 
from which they were taken, and thus the owd^ 
of them by one works no injury to others. Bu 
cannot so owu the earth itself, for that is the reeei 
from which must constantly be drawn not onlj 
material with which alone men can produce, but i 
their very bodies. 

The conclusive reason why man cannot el 
ship in the earth itself as he can in the fraitB 
he by labor brings forth from it, is in the faetsji 
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IByou in the very next paragraph (7), when yon 
I 
fin 



■Man's needs do not die out, but recur ; satisfied 
My they demand new supplies to-morrow. Nature 
fefore owes to man a storehanae thai shall never 

U, the daily supply of hh daily wants. And this 

\e finis only in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth.'" 



By man you mean all men. Can what nature owes , 
^to all men be made the private property of some me%H 
^Sfrom which they may debar ail other men t 
I Let me dwell on the words of your Holiness 
■*' Nature, therefore, owes to man a etorelionae that shat 
"never fail." By Nature you mean God. Thus yom 
ithouglit, that in creating ua, God himself has incurred ■ 
HI obligation to provide us with a storehouse that shall 
^jever fail, is the same as is thus expressed and carried 
Tio its irresistible couclasion by the Bishop of Meath : 

' God was perfectly free in the act by which He 
(■created us; but having created us He bound himself ?^-< 
ty that act to provide us with the means necessary for ^-> .^* 
our subsistence. The land is the only source of this 
Mnd now known to us. The land, therefore, of every 
[Jeonntry is the common property of the people of that 
,.oountiy, because its real owner, the Creator who made 
' iL has transferred it as a voluntary gift to them. 
* Terram autmn deditjiliia hominum.' Now, as every 
individual in that country is a creature and child of 
God, and as all His creatures are equal in His sight, 
any settlement of the land of a country that would 
exclude the humblest, man in that country from his 
share of the common inheritance would be not only 
jr. an injustice and a wrong to that man, but. moreover, 

f be AN IMPIOUS EES1S1:ANCE to tee BEMEVOLENT IMTES- 
I TIOHS OF HIS CSEATOB." 
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3. 7%a( private property in land i 
of the tuse of land. (S.) 

Your own fltatenient tliat land ia tbe iuexl 
Btorelioiise that God owes to man most harefl 
in your Kulinesa's mind an uneasy questiof 
its apprtipriatioQ as private property, for, j 
to reassure yonrself, you proceed to argue I 
ownership hy some will not injure others, 
in substance, that eren though divided amonj 
owners the earth does not cease to ministc 
needs of all, since those who do not possess thJ^ 
by Belling their labor obtain in payment the i>n 
of the land. 

Suppose that to your Holiness as a judge of n 
one should put this case of conscience : 



feofn 

heal 



" I am one of several children to whom _, 
left a field abundant for our support. As he 4 
no part of it to any one of us m particular, lei 
tbe limits of our separate possession to be fixe 
ourselves, I buing the eldest took the whole fie 
exclusive qwnerehip. But in doing so I have nc 
prived my brothers of tlieir support from it, ■ 
have let them wurk for me on it, paying them 
the produce as much wages as I would iiave T" 
pay strangers. Is there any reason why j 
science should not be clear !" 

What would be your answer ? Would yott4 
Lira that he was in mortal sin, and that hisj 
added to his guilt? Would you not call on ] 
make restitution and to do penance ? 

Or, Suppose that as a temporal prince your ] 
nese were ruler of a rainless land, such as Eg 
where there were no springe ol- brooks, their ■ 
being supplied by a bountiful river like th« 
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Inpposing that having sent a nnmber of your Bubjecta 

3 fruitful this land, bidding them do justly and 

rosper, you were told that some of them had set up 

ftelaiui of ownership in the river, refusing the others 

t.drop of water, except as they bought it of them; 

1 that thus they had become rich witlioat work, 

ile the others, though working hard, were so im- 

werished by paying for water as to be hardly able 

■exist ? 

■Would not your indignation wax hot when this was 



i that then the river owners should send to 

I and thus excuse their action : 

"The river, though divided among private owners 

8 not thereby to minister to the needs of all, for 

Ijre is no one who drinks who does not drink of the 

r of the river. Those who do not possess the 

ter of the river eontj-ibute their labor to get it ; so 

at it may be truly said that all water is supplied 

jier from one's own river, or from some laborious 

Bnstry which is paid for either in the water, or in 

pt which is exchanged for the water." 

Yould the indignation of your Holiness be abated ? 

Jpuld it not wax fiercer yet for the insult to your 

■elligejice of tliis excuse ? 

I do not need more formally to show your Holiness 

ht between utterly depriving a man of God's gifts 

J depriving him of God's gifts unless he will buy 

., is merely the difEerenee between the robber 

■} leaves his victim to die and the robber who puts 

a. But I would like to point out how 

r statement that " the earth thongh divided among 

Kvate owners ceasea not thereby to minister to the 

s of all " overlooks the largest facts. 



I 



«n tbs rxpa« of Ae C^Bpwcn. v^oe tbep' 

If* mij mam hiepBomg at aate ik ponUBi 
m fire. Oaee tbu «»p^g wm tflfel by « 

for emCBms bH andniBed ft todeattioal 
trilf aa. It was priT ite pwarpef lj m had ; tfac ■ 
9£ llw fTVSt eatBtrs of -rltid PIibt nw thmt m 
Ibij v» peiiibiBg; tbe caaw tfast. bf 
Cntare to the crop of mm, let ia tbe GoC^ a 
itit, gs«e Dotma Britain lo die wonUp of ( 
Tbor. oad in iriaX voe asee tbe rich nd ] 
pron&ees of the Eait aU*«ied tbe Aianed f 
psbied urns of the kgiooa cm the cimiters of ] 
aedso bordes, and in tbe eepalchre of oar Loirtf j 
in tbe Cbnrefa of St. St^ihia tnuupled the i 
rear tbe cresoenl ! 

If joa will eo to Scotland, yon ma; ■ 
that under tbe Gaelic teanre, wMeb I 
r^gbt of each to a foothold in the Btnl, b 
taeo, bnt that now, imder the rect^oitiao 4 
property in land, are given up to wild a 
go to Ireland, jonr ^^bopa will ehow ] 
where now onljr beasts graze, tbe tnu:es of h 
when ttiey were young priests, were tilled « 
kindly, religiooa people,* 

' Let any ooe who wishes visit this diocese uid bm 
«Tca the van Biid boundless ezleot ot tbe fsirest lt_. 
Ibol 1>M been ruthlt^y depopulated siiice th« comm 
tlie pri-'Kiit rentuiT. and wfaicb is now abandoned to . 
and solitude more depresdng than Uiat of ttw prai 
. wlWemwm. Thun has tfals land system actaally exi 
power of life and death on a vast scale, for which ti 
panllcleven in tbe dark records of slavery.— KiAfp ^w^^'S 
(a tht Otergff arul Laity (jf Ute Diocae o/ Meath. 
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i yon will come to the tJnited States, you will find 

I land wide enongh and rich enough to support in 

ifort the whole population of Europe, the growth 

a sentiment that looks with evil eye on immigration, 

ianse the artificial scarcity that results from pri- 

! property iu land makes it seem as if there 13 

'not room enongh and work enough for those already 

_^here. 

r Or go to the Antipodes, and in Australia as in Eng- 

Bid, you may see that private property in land is 

derating to leave the land barren and to crowd the 

£ of the population into great cities. Go wherever 

a please where the forces loosed by modem invention 

9 beginning to be felt and you may see that private 

)erty in land is the curse, denounced by the prophet, 

prompts men to lay field to field till they 

lone dwell in the niidgt of the earth," 

jCo the mere materialist this is sin and shame. Shall 

I to whom this world is God's world — we who hold 

t man is called to this life only as a prelude to a 

r life — shall we defend it ! 

4. Thai Industry expended on land gives owner- 
ship in the land Itself. {9-10.) 

Your Holiness next contends that industry expended 
on land gives a right to ownership of the laud, and 
that the improvement of land creates benefits indis- 
tinguishable and inseparable from the land itself. 

This contention, if valid, could only justify the 
ownership of land by those who expend industry on 
it. It wonld not justify private property in land 
as it exists. On the contrary, it would justify 
a gigantic no-rent declaration thftt would take land 
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from those ■who now legally own it, the laQdlord%: 
turn it over to tho tenMib) and laborers. And 
also be that improvements cannot be distiugu 
and separated from the land Jtaelf, how ootUij 
landlords claim consideration even for improvei 
they had made ! 

Bat your Holiness cannot mean what yoor w 
imply. What you really mean, I take it, is that; 
original jiistifitation and title of land ownership 
the expenditure of labor on it. But neither oaoi 
justify private property in land as it exists. For, 
not all but universally true that existing land titll 
not come from uao, but from force or fraud 1 

Take Italy ! Is it not true that the greater pa 
the land of Italy is held by those who so far 1 
ever having expended industry on it have been i 
appropriators of the iudiistry of those who hi 
Is this not also true of Great Britain and of 
countries! Even in the Unitiid States, where 
forces of concentration have not yet had time Joi 
operate and there has been some attempt to give 
to users, it ia probably true to-day that the gn 
part of the land is held by those who neither n 
nor propose to use it themselves, but raer^y ho 
to compel others to pay them for permission to ti 

And if industry give ownership to land what afl 
limits of this ownership ? If a man may aoquiui 
ownership of several square miles of land by gta 
sheep on it, docs this give to him and his heirs 
ownership of the same land when it is found to 
tain rich mines, or when by the growth of popoli 
and the progress of society it is uerided for fani 
for gardening, for the close occupation of a a 
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Ib it on the rights given by the industry of 
t who first used it for grazing oowe or growing 
Eoes that you would found the title to the laud 
I covered by the city of New York and having a 
e of thousands of millions of dollars ? 
tat your contention is not valid. Industry expended 
land gives ownersliip in the fruits of that in- 
7, but not in the land itself, just ae industry ex- 
1 the ocean would give a right of ownership 
the fish taken by it, but not a right of ownership 
jtt the ocean. Nor yet is it true that private owner- 
ship of land ie necessary to secure the fruits of labor on 
^nd; nor does the improvemett of land create benefits 
^distinguishable and inseparable from the land itself. 
X^liat secure possession is necessary to the use and 
bnprovement of land I have already explained, but I 
that ownersliip is not necessary is shown by the fact ■] 
Khat in all civilized countries land owned by one person I 
is cultivated and improved by other peroons. Most.' 
bf the cultivated land in the British Islands, as in Italy 
bnd other countries, is cultivated not by owners but 
by tenants. And so the costliest buildings are erected 
r those who are not owners of the land, but who have 
1 the owner a mere right of possession for a time 
lOndition of certain payments. Nearly the whole 
lOndon has been built in this way, and in New 
, Chicago, Denver, Sau Francisco, Sydney and 
toume, as well as in continental cities, the owners 
lany of the largest edifices will be found to be 
ferent persons from the owners of the ground. So 
r from the value of improvements being inseparable 
mm the value of land, it is in individual transactions" 
Wnstantly separated. For instance, one-half of thp ■ 
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Iftnd ou ivhich tlie imiueiiee Grand Facifio Hotd 
Chicago Btands was recently separately sold, and 
Oeylon it is a not iaf rei^uent occurrence for one pel 
ti> own A fruit tree and another to own the grooni 
wluch it is implanted. 

There Is, indeed, no improvement of land, whet 
it be clearing, plowing, manuring, cultivating, 
digging of cellars, the opening of wells or the build 
of hoiLsea, that so long as its usefulnesB i 
does not have a value clearly distinguishable from 
valoe of the land. For land having such iniproTemi 
will always sell or rent for more than similar 1 
without them. 

If. tlierefore, the state levy a tax equal to whai 
land irrespective of improvement would bring, it ■ 
take the benefits of mere OAmership, but will leave 
full benefits of use and improvement, which 
prevailing system does not do. And since the li 
who would still in form continue to be the ■ 
could at any time give or sell both posseBsion \ 
improvement*, subject to future assessment hy 
state on the value of the land alone, he will be perfei 
free to retain or dispose of the full amount of prop* 
that the exertion of his labor or the investmeal 
bis capital has attached to or stored up in the land. 

Thus, what we propose would secure, as it is 
possible in any other way to secure, what you prop* 
say is just and right — "that the results of labor sho 
belong to him who has labored." But private piopt 
in land — to allow the holder without adequate payffi 
to the state to take for himself the benefit of the ? 
tiiat attaches to land with social growth and impR 
meat — does take the results of labor from him i 
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( labored, does turn over the fniita of one man's 

I be enjoyed by another. For laboi-, as the 

Eve factor, is the producer of all wealth. Mere 

Biership produces nothing. A man might own a 

bid, but ao sure is the decree that " by tlie sweat of 

f brow shalt thou eat bread," that without labor he 

lid not get a meal or provide himself a gannent. 

je, when the owners of land, by virtue of their 

BQership and without laboring themselves, get the 

>dncts of labor in abundance, these things must 

from the labor of others, must be the fruits 

pthers' sweat, taken from those who have a right to 

n and enjoyed by those who have no right to them. 

The only utility of private ownership of land as dis- 

ished from possession is the evil utility of giving 

B owner products of labor he does not earn. For 

1 land will yield to its owner some return beyond 

t of the labor and capital he expends on it — that is 

Bay, until by sale or rental he can without expendi- 

B of labor obtain from it products of labor, owner- 

p amounts to no more than security of poaseBsioii, 

s no value. Its importance and value begin only 

either in the present or prospectively, it will 

bd a revenue— that is to say, will enable the owner 

Bwner to obtain products of labor without exertion 

his part, and thus to enjoy the results of others' labor. 

IVhat largely keeps men from realizing the robbery 

tolved in private property in land is tliat in the most 

iing cases the robbery is not of individuals, but of 

^e commnnity. For, as I have before explained, it is 

impossible for rent in the economic sense — that value 

which attaches to land by reason of social growth and 

improY^jnent— to go to tUe user. It can go only to the 
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owner or to tlie community. Tims thono who ]»? 
enonnoiiii rents for tbe nse of land in eueli centres ea 
London or New York are not individually injured. 
Individually they get a return for wliat they pay, ani 
must feel that thoy have no better right to the use of 
each jjeculiarly advantageous lonalities without pn 
for it than Iinve thousands of others. And » 
thinking or not caring for the interests of the 
miinily, lliey make no objection to the system. 

It recently came to light in New York that a maa 
having no title whatever had been for years eollecting 
rente on a piece of land that the growtli of the city had 
made very valuable. Those who paid these rents had 
never stopped to ask whether he had any right to them. 
They felt that they had no right to land that so many 
others would like to have, without paj-ing for i^ 
and did not think of, or did not care for, the rights of alL 

5. T/tat private property in land has the »uppoH 
of ihe common- opinion of mankind, and has condttctd 
to peace and tranquility, and thai it is sanctioned Jy 
Divine Lflw. (11^ 

Even were it true that the common opinion of man- 
kind has sanctioned private property in land, this would 
no more prove its justice than the once nniveraal prac- 
tice of the known world would have proved the justice 
of slavery. 

But it is not true. Examination will show that 
wherever we can tracs them the first perceptions of . 
mankind have always recognized the equality of rigl ' 
to land, and that when individual possession bei 
necessary to secure the right of ownership in thii 
produced by labor eome method of securing equalil 
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^ient in the existing state of social development, 

I adopted. Tims, among some peoples, land used 

Bultivation waB periodically divided, land used for 

arage and wood being held in common. Among 

fere, every family was permitted to ln)ld what land 

leeded for a dwelling and for cultivation, but the 

^ent that such use and cultivation stopped any one 

» could step in and take it on lilie tenure. Of the , 

e nature were the land laws of the Mosaic code. The j 

1, first fairly divided among the people, was n 

ienable by the provision of the jubile 

leh, if sold, it reverted every fiftieth year to t 

ifldreu of its original possessors. ■ 

Private property in land as we know it, the attache 

f iRg to land of the same right of ownership that ji 

' attaches to the products of labor, has never grown up * 

anywliere save by usurpation or force. Like slavery, 
' it is the result of war. It comes to us of the modem 
world from your ancestors, the Romans, whose civili- 
zation it corrupted and whose empire it destroyed. 

It made with the freer spirit of the northern 
peoples the combination of the feudal system, in 
' which, though snbordinatiqji was substituted for equal- 
ity, there was still a rough recognition of the principle . 
of eonimon rights m land, A fief was a trust, and tOjl 
enjoyment was annexed some obligation. The eovePrfl 
eign, the representative of the whole people, was the ' 
only owner of land. Of him, immediately or medi- 
ately, held tenants, whose possession involved dutiei 
or payments, wliich, though nidely and imperfectly, 
embodied the idea that we would cai-ry out in the 
single tax, of taking land values for public uses. The 

<ffown lands roaiatained the sovereign mi the civil' j 
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IiRt ; the church lands defrayed the cost of public i 
ship and inBtraction, of the relief of the riok, 
doEtitate and the ■wayworn ; while the military tern 
provided for public defense and bore the costs of 
A fourth and very large portion of the land 
in common, the people of the neighborhood being 
to pasture it, cut wood on it, or put it to otliercomi 

UBOB. 

In thia partial yet Bubstantial recognition of comi 
rights to land is to be found the reason why, in a t 
when the industrial arts were rndo, wars freqo 
and the great discoveries and inventions of otir t 
nnthought of, the condition of the laborer was dei 
of that grinding poverty which deBpite onr marvell 
advances now exists. Bpeaking of England, 
highest authority on auch subjects, the late Profi 
Thorold Kogera, declares that in the thirtee 
century there was no class so poor, so helpless^ 
pressed and degraded as are millionB of Engliabi 
in our boasted nineteenth century ; and that, auv 
times of actual famine, there was no laborer bo ] 
as to fear that his wife and children might 
want even were he taken .from them. Dark 
rude in many respects as they were, these were 
times when the cathedrals and churches and religt 
houses whose ruins yet excite our admiration 
built ; the times when England had no national 
no poor law, no standing army, no hereditary paap 
no thousands aud thousands of human beings riedi 
the morning without knowing where they migW 
their heads at night, 

"W^ith the decay of the feudal system, the eyaten 
private property in las4 tbat had destroyed Sij^g 
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. As to England, it may briefly be said that 
f crown lauds were for the most part given away to 
rorites ; that the church lands were parcelled amone 
KCourtiers by Henry VIII,,and in Scotland grasped 
Tthe nobles ; that tlie military dues were finally re- 
ted in the seventeenth century, and taxation on 
Isamption substituted ; and that by a process be- 
lling with the Tudors and extending to om- own 
pe all but a mere fractiou of the commona were en- 
ied by the greater land owners; while the same 
kate ownership of land was extended over Ireland 
3 the Scottish Highlands, partly by the sword and 
ftly by bribery of the chiefs. Even the military 
, had they been commuted, not remitted, would 
lay have more than sufficed to pay all public ex- 
Ises without one penny of other taxation. 
Df the New World, whose institutiouE but continue 
B of Eui-ope, it is only necessary to say that to the 
parcelling out of land in great tracts is due the , back- 
wardness and turbnience of Spanish America ; that to 
the lai-ge plantations of the Southern States of the 
Union was duo the persistence of slavery there, and 
that the more northern settlements showed the earlier 
English feeling, land being fairly well divided and 
the attempts to establish manorial states coming to 
little or nothing. In this lies the secret of the moro 
vigorons growth of the northern states. But the idea 
that land was to be treated as private property had 
been thoroughly established in English thought before 
the colonial period ended, and it has been so treated 
by the United States and by the several States. 
And though land was at iir^t- sold cheaply, and 
I given to actual settlers, it wa^ also sold in large 
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quantities to Bpecnlators, given away in great tnell 
for railroads and other pnrposes, antil now the 
public domain of the United States, which a g( 
tion ago eeomed illinutabic, has practically goiM 
, And tliis, as the experience of other countries shawt) 
is tlie natural resnlt in a growing community ol 
making land private property. When the poseesaioi 
of land means the gain of unearned wealth, the stronj 
and unscrupulous mHH secure it. But when, aa w 
propose, economic rent, the "unearned increment Q 
wealth," is taken by the state for the use of the ( 
munity, then land will pass into the hands of t 
and remain there, since no matter how great its vslo^ 
itg possession will only be profitable to users, 

Ab to private property in land having conduced to. 
the peace and tranquility of human life, it is not neces- 
sary more than to allude to the notorious fact that 
the struggle for land has been the prolific sonre© I 
of wars and of law snits, while it is the poverty eo- 
gendered by private property in land that make tha 
prison and the workhouse the unfailing attribntea ( 
what we call Christian civilization, . -■ 

Your Holiness intimates that the Divine Law girt 
its sanction to the private ownership of land, qnotini 
from Deuteronomy, " Thou ehalt not covet thy nei_ 
bar's wife, nor his house, nor his field, nor hiS' mao 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor 'his ox, nor hie an 
nor anything which is his." . ^ "^ 

If, as your Holiness conveys, this inclusion of tit 
words, " nor bis field," is to be taken as sanctiooHiJ 
private property in land as it exists to-day, tien 
but with far greater force, must the words, '' his mfta 
servant, nor bis maid-servant," be taken to sanctioi 
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slavery ; for it is evident from otlier provisions 
of the same code tbat these terms referred both to 
bondEmen for a term of yeare and to perpetual slaves. 
But the word " field " invoirea Uie idea of use and 
improvement, to which the right of possession and 
ownership does attach without recognition of prop- 
erty in the land itself. And that this reference to 
'the " field " is not a sancfdon of private property in 
land as it exists to-day is proved by the fact tbat the 
Mosaic code expressly denied sneh unqualified owner- 
Bhip in land, and with the declaration, ■' the land 
also shall not be sole! forever, because it is mine, aud 
you are strangers and sojourners with me, " provided 
for its reversion every fiftieth year; thus, in a way 
adapted to the primitive industrial, conditions of the 
time, securing to all of the chosen people a foothold 
in the soil. 

Nowhere in fact throughout the Scriptures can the 
slightest justification be found for the attaching to 
land of the same right of property tliat justly attaches 
to the things produced by labor. Everywhere is it 
treated as the free bounty of God, "the landwliich 
the Lord thy God giveth thee," 

6. That fathers should provide for'' their children 
and that private property in land is Tiacessary to 
enable them to do so. {14.-17.) 

With all that your Holiness has to Bay of the 
saeredness of the family relation we are in full accord. 
But how the obhgation of the father to the child eaa 
justify private property in land ye cannot see. You 
reason that private property in land is necessary to the 
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diBcharge of the datj of the father, and is tha 
requisite and just, because — 

" It is a moBt sacred law of nature that a fatln 
muBt provide food and all neceseities for those whoi 
he has begotten ; and aimilarlj' nature dictatea that 
man's children, who earrv on as it were and contina 
hie owe personality, should be provided hy him wit 
all that is needful to enable them honorably to i 
theniselves from want and misery in the uncert 
ties of this mortal life. Now in no other way can 
father effect this except by the ownership of profitabi 
property, which he can transmit to his chudren I 
inheritance." (li.) 

Thanks to Him who has bound the generatioDB o 
men together by a provision that brings the tenderea 
love to greet our entrance into the world and sootlu 
our exit with filial piety, it is both the dnty and t 
joy of the father to care for the child till its powea 
mature, and afterwards in the natural order it beconu 
the duty and privilege of the child to be the stay d 
the parent. This is the natural reason for that r 
tton of marriage, the ground work of the sweetes 
tenderest and purest of human joys, which the Cath( 
he Church has guarded with such unremitt 
vigilance. 

We do, for a few years, need the providence of-o 
fathers after the flesh. But how small, how tranaiu 
how narrow is this need, as compared with our coDBta 
need for the providence of Him in whom we liv 
move and liavo our being— Our Father who art i 
Heaven 1 It is to Him, " the giver of every good ai 
perfect gift," and not to our fathers after the fles) 
that Chi'i.st taught us to pray, " Give us this day oi 
daily bread." And how true it is that it is tlirom 
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1 that tlie generations of men exist. Let the mean 
mperatura of the earth rise or fall a few degrees, an 
ponnt as nothing compared with differences produced 
I our laboratories, and raanlrind wonld disappear as 
a disappears under a tropical san, would fall as tho 
laves fall at the touch of frost. Or, let for two or 
J seasons the earth refuse her increase, and how 
iny of our milliona would remain alive ! 
I The duty of fatliers to transmit to their children 
fofitable property that will enable them to keep 
lemselves from want and misery in the uacertaintieB 
I this mortal life ! What is not possible cannot be a 
pty. And how is it possible for fathers to do that 1 
lOur Holiness lias not considered how mankind really 
pes from hand to mouth, getting each day if* daily 
d; how little one generation does or can leave 
lother. It is doubtful if the wealth of the civilized 
nrld all told amounts to anything like as much aaone 
s labor, while it is certain that if labor were to 
top and men had to rely on existing accumulation, it 
fould be only a, few days ere in the richest countries 
Btilence and famine would stalk. 
bThe profitable property your Holiness refers to, is 
Kvate property in laud. Now profitable land, as all 
tonomists will agree, is land superior to the land that 
e ordinary man can get. It is land that will yield an 
M)me to the owner as owner, and therefore that will 
mit the owner to appropriate the products of labor 
nthont doing labor, its profitablenesa to the individual 
involving the robbery of other individuals. It is there- 
fore possible only for some fathers to leave their chil- 
dren profitable land. What therefore your Holineaa 

pTftcticall)' deglwee is, tliat it i§ tlie duty qi all fathera 
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to struggle to leave their children what only the test 
piiculiarly strong, lucky or unsorupulouH can leave 
and that, a something that involves the robbery t 
others — their deprivation of the material gifts of God 

This aiiti-Chrietian doctrine has been long in practioi 
throughout the Christian world. What are its resnlts 

Are they not the very evils set forth in your Encyclt 
cal '{ Are they not, so far from enabling men to keep 
themBelves from wiint and misery in the uncertainde 
of this mortal life, to condemn the great masses o( 
men to want and misery that tlie natural conditions 
of OUT mortal life do not entail ; to want and misery 
deeper and more widespread than exist among heathen 
savages? Under the regime of private property, in 
land and in the richest countries not five per cent ol 
fathers are able at their death to leave anythiDf 
substantial to their children, and pi'obably a Ifu^ 
majority do not leave enough to bury them 1 Sonu 
few children are left by their fathers richer than it i 
good for them to be, but the vast majority not only al 
left nothing by their fathers, but by the syt 
makes land private propertyare deprived of thebouD^ 
of their Heavenly Father; are compelled to sue oiihei 
for permission to live and to wor;k, and to toil all thei 
aves for a pittance that often does not enable thei 
to escape starvation and pauperism. 

What your Holiness is actually, tliough of oom 
inadvertently, urging, is that earthly fathers shonlt 
assume the functions of the Heavenly Father. It i 
not the business of one generation to provide tli 
Buceeeding generation with " all that is needfol i 
enable them honoi-ably to keep themselves from 
and misery." That is Gtjd'e business. We no 13 
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>ate om- children than we create onr fathers. It is 
|Ood who is the Creator of each succeeding generation 
JBvs fuiJy as of the one thiit preeeded it. And, to 
^recall your own words (7), " Nature [God] therefore 
fowee to man a storehoase that shall never fail, tlie 
iiifi,iily supply of his daily wants. And this he Jinds 
fonly in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth," What 
^foii are now assuming is, that it is the duty of men 
[jfSto provide for the wants of their children by appropri- 
I'ating this storehouse and depriving other men's chil- 
i' dren of the uafailing supply that (iod has provided 
! fopall. 

' The duty of the father to the child — the duty pos- 
sible to all fathers ! Is it not so to conduct hiui- 
I self, so to nurture and teach it, that it shall come to 
manhood with a sound body, well developed mind, 
habits of virtue, piety and industry, and in a state of 
Bociety that shall give it and all others free access to 
the bounty of God, the providence of the All-Father ? 
In doing this the father would be doing more to 
secure his children from want and misery than is 
possible now to the richest of fathers — as much more 
as the providence of God surpasses that of man. For 
the justice of God laughs at tlie efforts of men to 
circumvent it, and the subtle law that binds humanity 
together poisons the rich in the sufferings of the poor. 
Even the few who are able in the general struggle to 
leave their children wealth that they fondly think 
will keep them from want and misery in the uncer- 
tainties of this mortal life — do they succeed ? Does 
experience show that it is a benefit to a child to place 
him above his fellows and enable him to think God's 
law of labor is aot for bira i Is not euch ■wealth 
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oftener a curBe than a blessing, and does not its expecti 
tion often deatroj filial love and brin^^ dissensions aui 
heart burnings into families ? And bow far and hoi 
long are even the richest and strongest able toexemf 
their children from the common lot 'i Nothing is moi 
certain than that the blood of the masters of the worl 
flows to-day in lazzaroni and that the descendants o 
kings and princes tenant slums and workhouses. 

But in the state of society we strive for, where til 
monopoly and waste of God's bounty would be 
away with and the fruits of labor would go to 
-laborer, it would be within the ability of all to 
more than a comfortable living with reasonable laboi 
And for those who might be crippled or incapacitat 
or deprived of theii- natural protectors and 
winners, the most ample provision could be made out 
of that great and increasing fund with which God ia 
his law of rent has provided society — not as a matter 
of niggardly and degrading alms, but as a matter 
of right, as the assurance which in a Christian state 
society owes to all its members. 

Thus it is that the duty of the father, the obligatioii 
to the child, instead of giving any support to private 
property in land, utterly condemns it, urging us by the 
most powerful considerations to abolish it in the 
Bimple and efficacious way of the single tax. 

This duty of the father, this obligation to chil- 
dren, is not conflned to those who have actually chil- 
dren of their own, but rests on all of us who have 
come to the powers and responsibilities of manhood. 

For did not Christ set a little child in the midst of 
the disciples, saying to them that the angels of such 

little one? always behoM tU« face of Hi^ f atlier ; eaTi^ 
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rj—diOuM tint foredoom than, not moelj to 
;,li^ to «■«; dmfit tbeos n adnaee for 
■ adOetnideli 

r Holiaev v31 connder tfaeae tU^is we ant 
t tbat mstead of dnf ^i£i^ pnnle piup ta tj f 
is Imd yoa viU eondeBis it villi anaxbaitt! 

7. XUl tike prwaU ewmen J k tp ^ Itmi itimmlatm 
imdmttry^ menotm matti, md aOadLm mm to £W 
«P0 MM^ ro li«u- cavmtrj. (SI.) 

Tk idea, as expcueed b^ AiliiiirT<»^, ditt "tfw 
nnpe of propertr turas bkircn sands to gtUd " spring 
fram the ooofaaioti of owneiEhip with poeeessioa, of 
«Uefa I have bef oie epofcen, that KttribBtes to {Hivato 
propertr in land vhal b due to aecaiity of the prodoeto 
of labor. It is needkas for me again to point OM 
that the change we ptopo^ the taxaboo for poblie 
naes of land ralaes, or eoonomie rent, and the aboli- 
tion of other tasee, wirald give to the oect of land far 
r eecnrit^ for the frail£ of his labor than tha 
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preBent system and far greater permanence of -poeeet- 
Bion. Nor is it iieceaBary furiher to ehow liow H 
wonld give homes to those wlio are now lionielees and 
bind men to their country. For under it every one 
who wanted a piece of land for a home or for prodi 
tive use could get it without purchase price and hold 
it even without tax, since the tax we propose would 
not fall on all land, nor even on all land in nse, bat 
only on land better than the poorest land in use, sod 
is in reality not a tax at all, but merely a return to the 
state for the use of a valuable privilege. And even 
those who from circumstances or occupation did not 
wish to iiialte permanent nse of land would still have 
an equal interest with all others in the land of their 
country and in the general prosperity. 

But I should like your Holiness to consider how 
Dtterly unnatural is the condition of the masses in the 
richest and most progressive of Christian countries; 
how large bodies of them live in habitations in whicU' 
. a rich man would not ask his dog to dwell ; how the 
great majority have no homes from which they 
not liable on the slightest misfortune to be evicted ; 
how numbers have no homes at all, but must seek. 
what shelter chance or charity offers. 1 should lika 
to aSk your Holiness to consider how the great majority 
of men in such countries have no interest whatever 
what they are taught to call (h^ir native land, f^ 
which they are told that on occasions it is their dnt^ 
to fight or to die. "What right, for instance, have i}^ 
majority of your countrymen in the land of their biii^l 
Can they live in Italy outside of a prison or a 
house except as they buy the privilege from some ol 
the exclusive owners of Italy! Cannot an English' 
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Ji, an Aint;ric:in, hd Arjib or a Japanese do as much ? 
plj not wJiftt was said centnries ago bj Tiberius 
xhns be said to-day : "3fen of Rome! you are 
T the lordK of the woyl<l, yet home no right to a 
t of its mil / The wild heasts have their 
w, Imt the soldiers of Italy ha/oe only water and air ."' 
lat is trne of Italy is true of the civilized world — 
I becoming increasingly true. It is the inevitable 
Beet as civilization progresses of private property in 
>d. 

kS. 2^t the right to possess jtrivate property in land 
^rom NatAire, not from, man; tliat the state has no 

fcAi to abolish it, and that to take the vahce of land 

bnership in taxation would he unjust and cruel to 

%! private owner. {51). 

■This, like much else that your Holiness says, is 
asied in the use of the indefinite ternis private 
property and private owner — a want of precision in 
the nse of words tlfat has doubtless aided in the con- 
fusion of your own thought. But the contest leaves 
no doubt that by private property you. mean private 
property in land, and by private owner, the private 
owner of land. 

The contention, thus made, that private property 
in land is fram nature, not from man, has no other 
baeb than the confounding of ownership with 
possession and the ascription to property iu land 
of what belongs to its contradictory, property in the 
proceeds o£ labor. You do not attempt to show for 
it any other basis, nor has any one else ever attempted 
to do so. That private property in the products of 
Xjr is from nature is clear, for nature gives eugh 
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thin^ to latfor and to lalKir alone. Of evtMT aitd» 
of thiH kind, we know that it came into being as BamA 
rvsponiKi to tlio oxtsrtion of mi individual man tvtl 
individiinl men — pvcn by nature directly and « 
clnsively to Iiim or to tlieiu. Thas there inhere! ij 
such things a right of private property, which origi 
from and goes back to the source of ownership, fi 
maker of the tiling. This right is anterior to tb 
state and ituperior to its enactments, so that, as W 
hold, it ia a riolatinn of natural right and an injnetic 
to the private owner for the state to tax the proceae 
and products of labor. They do not belong to Cjesu 
Tliey are things that God, of whom nature is trata 
exproBsion, gives to those who apply for them intb 
way He lias appointed — by lalwr. 

But who will daru trace the individual ownership a 
land to any grant from the Maker of land ? Whi 
does nature give to such ownership J how does she il 
any way recognize it) Will any one show fron 
difference of form or feature, of stature or compIexioiB 
from dissection of their bodies or analysis of thei 
powers and needs, that one man wa^ intended tt 
naturt; to own land and another to live on it as 1 
tenant) That which derives its existence from m 
and passes away like him, which is indeed but til 
evanescent expression of his labor, man may hoi 
and transfer as the exclusive property of the individo^ 
but how can such individual ownership attach toluH 
which existed before man was, and which continue^i 
exist while the generations of men come and go— 4|| 
unfailing storehouse that the Creator gives to n 
" the daily supply of his daily wants ?" 

Clearly, the private ownership of land is froin i. 
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, not from nature. Thus, not merely cftn no 

Ijectioa be made on the score of morala when it is 

TOsed that the state shall aholish it altogether, but 

jomnch as it is a violation of natural right, its exists 

! involving a gross injustice on the part of the 

J, an " impions violation of the benevolent inten- 

1 of the Creator," it is a moral duty that the state 

I abolish it. 

1 far from there being anything 'unjust in taking 
B full value of land o^vnership for the use of the 
mmniiity, the real injustice is in leavingit in private 
—an injustice that amonats to robbery and 
r. 
&.nd when your Holiness shall see this I have no fear 
pt you will listen for one moment to the impudent 
a that before the community can take what God 
inded it to take, before men who have been disin- 
mted of their natural rights can be restored to them, 
B present owners of land shall first be compensated. 
~ r not only will you see that the single tax will 
sctly and largely benefit small land owners, whose 
terests as laborers and capitalists are much greater 
1 their interest* as land owners, and that though 
^ great landowners — or rather the propertied class 
■general among whom the profits of land ownership 
! really divided thi-ough mortgages, rent charges, 
;. — would relatively lose, they too would be absolute 
gainers in the mcreased prosperity and improved 
morala; but more quickly, more strongly, more per- 
emptorily than from any calculation of gains or losses 
would your duty as a man, your faith as a Christian, 
forbid you to listen for one moment to any such palter- 
ing vrith right and wrong. 
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Where tbe state takes some knd for public ases it 
only just tliat those whose land ia taken should be o 
peneated, otherwise some land owners wonld be treate 
more harshly than others. But where, by a measoi 
affecting all alike, rent is appropriated for the bencd 
of all, there can be no claim to compensation. OoiB 
pensatipn in such case would be a continuance of 1 
same injustice in another form — ^the giving to la 
owners in the Shape of interest of what they befoi 
got as rent. Your Hohness knows that justice and vt 
justice are not thus to be juggled with, and when yo 
fully realize that land is really the storehouse that Gfl 
owes to all His children, you will no more listen I 
any demand for compensation for restoring it to t 
than Moses would have listened to a demand tt 
Pharaoh should be compensated before letting t 
children of Israel go. 

Compensated for what ? For giving up what 1 
been unjustly taken ? The demand of land ownei 
for compensation is not that. We do not seel 
the Egyptians. We do not ask that what has 1 
onjustly taken from laborers shall be restored. "W 
are willing that bygones should he bygones and I 
leave dead wrongs to bury their dead. We propoi 
to let those who by the past appropriation of I 
value have taken the fruits of labor to retain what thf 
have thus got. We merely propose that for the fatni 
such robbery of labor shall cease — that for the f 
tiire, not for the past, landholders shall pay 
the community the rent that to the community ■ 
justly dua 
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III. 

[ have s^d enough to sliow your Qollnees the injos- 
3 into which yon fall in elasaing us, who ia sacking 
rtnally to abolish private property in land seek muro 
Jly to secure the true x-ights of property, with those 
uiom yon speak of as socialiBta, who wish to make all 
K>perty oommoD. Bat you also do injustice to the 
cialistB. 

There are many, it is true, who feeling hitterly the 
monstrous wrongs of the present distribution of wealth 
are animated only by a blind hatred of the rich and a 
fierce desire to destroy existing social adjustments. 
This class is indeed only less dangerous than those 
who proclaim that no social improvement ia ni^eded 
or is possible. But it is not fair to confound with 
them those -who, however mistakenly, propose definite 
echemes of remedy. 

The socialists, as I understand them, and as the'*. 
torin has come to apply to anything like a definite 
■theory ami not to be vaguely and improperly used to 
inclade all who desire social improvement, do not, as 
yon imply, seek the abolition of all private property. 
Those who do this are properly called communists. 
What the socialists seek is the state assumption 
of capital {in which they vaguely and erroneously 
include land), or more properly speaking, of large 
capitals, and state management and direction of at 
least the larger operations of industry. In tbis way , 
they hope to abolish interest, which they regard as a . 
wrong and an evil ; to do away with the gains of ex- 
changers, speculators, contrac'ors and middlemen, 
which they regard as waste; to do away with the 
: system and secure general co-operation; and 
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to prevent oompetition, which ihey deem tbt 
fnarlamenial cauee of the iQipovemhtDeut of labcs. 
The more iiiodemte nf them, without going bo br, 
go in tile same direi^tion, and eeek some remedy or 
paJliation of the worst forma of poverty by goreor 
meat regulation. The essential charaeter of sodalisu 
is that it looks to the extension of the fnnctioiis of tbe 
Btate for the remedy of social evils ; that it wobIiI 
eabstitTite regulation and direction for competitiODi 
and intelligent conti:pl by organized society for the 
free play of individual desire and effort 

Though not usually classed as socialists, both t]ie 
trades unionists and the protectionists have the 
eBsential character. The trades unionists eeek the 
increase of wages, the reduction of working honrs ud 
the general improvement in the condition of wage- 
workers, by organizing them into guilds or as60(ua- 
tions which shall lix the rates at which they will 
their labor; shall deal as one body with employers in 
case of dispute ; h-.:i1I use on occasion their neceasary 
weapon, the strike; and shall accumulate fonds fOB 
ench purposes and for Ihe purpose ot assisting mem^ 
bera when on a strike, or (sometimes) when out of em^ 
ployment. The protectionists seek by government^ 
prohibitions or taxes on imports to regulate the b 
dustry and control the exchanges of each country, flOu 
as they imagine, to diversify home industries and jnfS 
vent the competition of people of other countries. 

At the opposite extreme are the anarchists, S 
term which, though frequently applied to mere rffli 
lent destruction ists, refers also to those who, seeing 1^ 
many evils of too much government, regard gov^fi 
ment in itself as evil, and believe that in the abc 
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I coercive power tlie mutual interests of men would 
JBnre voluntarily what co-operation is needed. 
■XHffering from all these are tlioae for whom 1 would 
Believing that the rights of Irne property are 
red, we would regard forcible commanisra as 
Y that would bring destruction. But we would 
t be disposed to deny that voluntary communism 
Ight be the highest possible state of which men 
1 conceive. Nor do we say that it cannot be 
asible for mankind to attain it, Bince among the 
Y Christians and among the religious orders of the 
. church we have examples of communistic 
pieties on a small scale. St. Peter and St. Paul, 
, Thomas of Aquin and Fra Angelico, the illus- 
s orders of the Carmelites aud Franciscans, the 
raits, whose heroism carried the cross among the 
It savage tribes of American forests, the societies 
wherever your communion is known have 
temed no work of mercy too dangerous or too re- 
tUent — were or are communists. Knowing these 
! cannot take it on ourselves to say that a 
J condition may not be possible in which an all- 
^ love shall- have taken the place of all other 
Jotivee, But we see that communism is only 
eeible where there exists a general and intense re- 
faith, and we see that such a state can bo 
i only through a state of justice. For before a 
a can be a saint ho must first be an honest man. 
ffith both anarchists and socialists, we, who for 
mt of a better term have come to call ourselves single 
ffi men, fundamentally differ. We regard them as eir- 
; in opposite directions — the one in ignoring the 
" dnatore of man, the other in ignoring his individual 
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natora While we see that man is primarily i 
individual, and that nothing bat evil has come or « 
come from the interference by the state with thing 
that belong to individuiil action, we also see that h 
is a social being, or, as Aristotle called him, a politica 
animal, and that the state is requisite to social advance 
having an indispeusible place in the natural orddE 
Looking on the bodily organism as the analogne (A 
the social organism, and on the proper functioot 
of the state as akin to those that in the humai 
organism are discharged by the conscious inte 
while the play of iudividiiai impulse and inte 
performs functions akin t.> those discharged in 1 
bodily organism by the unconscious instincts a 
involuntary motions, the anarchists seem to us likf 
men who would try to get along without heads i 
the socialists like men who would try to role ths 
wonderfully complex and delicate internal relatioiiB« 
their frames by conscious will. 

The philosophical anarchists of whom I speak an 
few in number, and of little practical importance, I 
is with socialism in its various phaaes that we have 1 
do battle. 

With the socialists we have some points of i 
ment, for we recognize fully the social nature of i 
and believe that all monopolies should be neld andgov> 
emed by tha stite. In these, and in direetiosi 
where the general health, knowledge, comfort and o 
venience might be improved, we, too, would exte 
the functions of the state. 

But it seems to us the vice of sociaHsm in all its d 
grees is its want of radicalism, of going to the root. 
takesits theories from those who ha-^jaBoa^httQiia 
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limpovarUhment of the iiias.^es. and its advocates 

lerailj teach tbe preposterous and degrading doc- 

i that slavery was the first condition of labor. It 

IS that the tendency of wages to a rainimnni is the 

ral law, and seeks to aboiidh wages ; itasBuraes that 

I- nataral result of competition is to grind down 

Vkers, and seeks to abolish competition by restrictions, 

pibitions and extensions of governing po\s'er. Thus 

laking effects for causes, and childishly blaming 

Ketone for hitting it, it wastes strength in striving 

Iremedies that when not worse are futile. Associat- 

1 it is in many places with democratic aspira- 

,, yet its essence is the same delusion to which the ■ 

udren of Israel yielded when against the protest of 

r prophet they msisted on a king ; the delusion 

; has everywhere corrupted democracies and en- 

jbned tyrants — that power over the people can be 

d for the benetit of the people; that there maybe 

ised machinery that through human agencies will 

B for the management of individual affairs more 

[dom and more virtue than the people themselves 

JBeaa. 

this snperSeiality and this tendency may be Bees 

1 the phases of socialism. 
Eake, for instance, protectionism. What support 
■ond the mere selfish desire of sellers to 
»el buyers to pay them more than their goods are 
kh, springs from such superficial ideas as that pro- 
ion, not eoasmnption, is the end of effort ; that 
pey is more valuable than money's worth, and to 
i more protitable than to buy ; and above all from a 
) to limit competition, springing from an mian- 
[ recognition of the phenomena that, iwt^^aasyi.'j 
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follow when moil wlio liavc ihe nciA to \a.hta 
doprivod hy inoiiopuly of access to the ostanl 

ittdittpeiLKable oloment of all labor. It< 
tnrolv« thu idea that governments can 
direct tlio expcndituro of labor and the invi 

eapital tlian can laborers anti capibtU&ts, ut,i 

uieD who i»introI govununenU will use thU power' 
the HHDural good and notin tlieir own interests. Thej 
famd lo mill tipty ufliciais, restrict liberty, invent crimeB. 
They ^iromoto jjcrjnry, fraud and corruption. And 
tijey would, were the theory carried to its Iogic*l 
eoDctusiou, doHtroy civilization and reduce mankind 
to uvagery. 

Take tradiiH unionism. While within narrow 
trad<!K unionism promotes the idea of the mnttuHl 
of inl«reHts, and often helpa to raise coarage 
furtlter politip.i! education, and while it has enable 
limi[4HJ bodiu^ of workiiigmen to improve somewJ: 
their condition, and gain, as it were, breathing Bpai 
yet it takes no note of the general causes that deb 
mine the conditions of labor, and strives for the elei 
t!oD of only a small part of the great body by mea 
that cunnot help the rest. Aiming at the restrietiO 
of competition — the limitation of the right to labo 
its methods aro like those of an army, which ev 
in a righteous cause are subversive of liberty « 
liable to abuse, while its weapon, the strike, 
destructive in its nature, both to combatants and iA 
combatants, being a form of passive war. Tqjmt 
the principle of trades unions to all-industry, as 
dream of doing, would be to enthrall men inrs 
system. 

Qr take even such moderate measures as the Unait 
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a^f jForking hours and of the labor of women and 
Edren. . They are superficial in looking uo further 
pn to_the eagerness of men and women and little 
jj-dren to work unduly, and in proposing forcibly to 
■train overwork while utterly ignoring its cause, the 
5 of poverty that forces human beings to it. And 
methods by which these restraints must be 
Korced, multiply officials, interfere with personal 
Terty, tend to corruption, and are liable to abuse. 
^8 for thorough going aocialisrei, which is the more 
3 honored as having the courage of its convictions, 
[rould carry these vices to full expression. Jump- 
g la coiicluaions without effort to discover causes, it 
I to see that oppression does not come Irom the 
rare of capital, but from the wrong that robs labor 
b capital by divorcing it from land, and that cre- 
a fictitious capital that is really capitalized monop- 
It fails to see that it would be impossible for 
sital to oppress labor were labor free to the natural 
ftterial of production ; that the wage Bystem in 
plf springs from mutual convenience, being a form 
o-operation in which one of the parties prefers a 
tain to a contingent result ; and that what it calls 
^ the " iron law of wages " is not the natural taw of 
wages, but only the law of wages in that unnatural 
condition in which men are made helpless by being 
deprived of the materials for life and work. It fails 
to see that what it mistakes for the evils of competi- 
tion are really the evils of restricted competition — 
are due to a one sided competition to which men 
are forced when deprived of land. While its meth- 
ods, the organization of men into industrial armies^ 
the direction and control of a\\ pro4uft\.\o^ ^asA «^- 
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change by governmental or Bemi-govemmental 
reaiis, would, if carried to full espression, m 
Egyptian despotism. 

We differ from the eocialiBts in our diagnosis Of 
evil aud we differ from them as to remedies. We hS 
jHo fear of capital, regarding it as the natural 
maiden of labor; we look on mterest in itself 
'natural and just ; we would set no limit to 
jtion, nor impose ou the rich any bm-den that 
I equally placed on the poor ; we see no evil ii 
petition, but deem um-eatrieted competition to be 
j necessary to the health of the induatrial and so< 
/ organism as the free circulation of the blood iaj» 1 
/ health of the bodily organism^to be the ajjeney whe 
by the fullest co-operation is to be secured. We woi 
, simply take for the community what belongs to 1 
I commnnity, the value that attaches to land by 1 
' growtii of the coramunity ; leave sacredly to the ia 
' vidual all that belongs to the individual ; and, tra 
ing necessary monopolies as functions of the eta 
, abolish all restrictions and prohibitions save ^ 
'\required for pubhc health, safety, morals and OB 



But the fundamental difference — the different^ 
ask your Holiness specially to note, isiu this ; socia 
in aE its phases looks on the evils of our eivilizatiiw 
springing from the inadequacy or inharmony 
natural relations, which must be artificially oi^ania 
or improved. In its idea there devolves on the i 
the necessity of intelligently organizing the indos^ 
relations of men ; the construction, as it were, of a] 
machine whose complicated parts shall properly ^ 
together under the direction of homan intelligeo 
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? is the reason why ajrialism tends towarls atheismj 

r to see the order and sTOimetrj'of natnral law, 

alls to recognize God. 

1 the other hand, we who call onrielvea single tat 

I (a name which expnisses merely our practical 

ppoeitions) see in the social and industrial relatioiis 

I men not a machine which requires construction, 

t an organism which needs only to be suffered t« 

We see in the natural social and industrial 

s such harmony as we see in the adjustmentg of the 

man body, and that as far transcends the power of 

a intelligence to order and direct as it is beyond 

s intelligence to order and direct the vital move- 

s of his frame. We see in these social and indus- 

1 laws 60 close a relation to the moral law as must 

; from the same Authorship, and that proves the 

1 law to be the sure guide of man where his iutelli- 

e wonld wander and go astray. Thns, to us, all that 

ineeded to remedy the evils of our time is to do justice 

i give freedom. This is the reason why oiir beliefs 

i towards, nay are indeed the only beliefs consistent 

I firm and reverent faith in God, and with the 

lition of His law as the supreme law which men 

t follow if they would secure prosperity and avoid 

•nction. This is the reason why to us political 

ny only serves to show the depth of wisdom 

i simple truths which common people heard 

Uy from the hps of Him of whom it was a^d with 

2r, " Is not this the Carpenter of Nazareth ! " 

d it is because that in what we prepoee— the 

[earing to all men of equal natural opportunities for 

I exercise of their powers and the removal of all 

I restriction on the legitimate exetaifte ot ^t«*ft 
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powors— we aee the conformation of hanian law to 
mural law, that we hold with cuuHdence not 
that tliU Ib the snffiL-tent remedj- for all the erils 
80 Btrikiiigly portray, l>al that it U the only 
remedy. 

Nor is there any other. Thu oi^aiiizatioii of 
is Buch, hin relatione to the world in which he is pi 
are such — ^timt in to say, the imiuutnble laws of 
are each, that it ie Iwiyond the power of him 
genuity to devise any way by which the evila I 
tlie iiijnstico that robs men of their birthright 
removed otherwise than by doing justice, by oi 
to all the bounty that God has provided for all. 

Since man can live only on land and from it 
Bince land in the reservoir of matter and force fi 
which man'g body itself is taken, and on which he miUt 
draw for all that lie can produce, does it not irreiBisttblj 
follow that to give the laud in ownership to some men 
and to deny to nthe:^ all right to it is to divide man- 
kind intu tiie rich and the poor, the privileged and tie 
helpless ! Does it not follow that those who have 
rights to the use of land can live only by selling their 
power to labor to those who own the land i Doee it 
not follow that what the socialists call " the iron ifcir 
ot wages," what the political economists term **tlBf 
tendency of wages to a minimum," must take from 
landless maaaea — the mere laborers, who of thei 
have no power to use their labor — all the benefits 
any possible advance or improvement that does 
altar this unjust division of land. For having 
power to employ themselves, they must, either 
labor sellers or land renters, compete with one anol 
for pennission to labor. This eom^tttv^dcni. -^niii. 
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jrof men shut out from God's ineshaustible store- 
has no limit but starvation, and must ultimately 
9 wages to their lowest point, the point at which 
I jpst be maintained and reproduction carried 

fchie is not to say that all wages must fall to this 
, but that the wages of that necessarily largest 
Ltnm of laborers who liave only ordinary knowledge, 
I aud aptitude must so fall. ' The wages of 
d classes, who are fenced off from the pressure of 
Mpetition by peculiar knowledge, skill or other 
bses, may remain above that ordinary level. Thus, 
iere the ability to read and write is rare its posses- 
Bo enables a man to obtain higher wages than the 
linary laborer. But as the diffusion of education 
ikea the ability to read and write general tjiis 
brantage is lost So when a vocation requires special 
ing or skill, or is made difficult of access by 
^ficial restrictions, the cheekiug of competition tends 
■ keep wages in it at a higher level. But as tlie prog- 
! of invention dispenses with peculiar skill, or 
iflcial restrictions are broken down, these higher 
ges sink to the ordinary level. And so, it is only 
Blong as they are special that such qualities asindus- 
■', prudence and thrift can enable the ordinary laborer 
' 1 a condition above that which gives a mere 
I living. Where they become general, the law of 
competition must reduce the earnings or savings of such 
qualities to the general level — which, land being 
monopolized aud labor helpless, can be onty that at 
which the next lowest point is the ce^:iation of life. 

Or, to state the same thing in another way : Land 
toeing necessary to life and \a\ior,\laQ''*raet%"«^'\)^ 
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able, in return for permisBion to use it, I 
from mere laborers all that labor cau produce, sa' 
enough to ensible such of Jhem to maintain life as a 
wanted bj the land owners and their dependents. 

Thus, where private property in land has divide 
Bociety into a laud owning class and a landless olai 
there is no possible inpention or improvemei 
whether it be industrial, social or moral, which, i 
long as it docs not aflect the ownership of land, caS 
prevent poverty or relievo the general conditions of 
mere laborers. For whether the efifect of any inven- 
tion or improvement be to increase what tabor a 
produce or to decrease what is required to support tl 
laborer, it can, so soon as it beeomfea general, reaul 
only in increasing the income of the owners of laild|, 
without at all benefiting the mere laborers. In i 
event cau tliose possessed of the mere ordinary power 
to labor, a power utterly useless without the meads> 
necessaiy to labor, keep more of their earnings t 
enough to enable them to live. 

How true this is we may see in the facts of to-dttfi 
In our own time invention and discovery" have enoi^ 
mously increased the productive power of labor, anct H^ 
the same time greatly reduced the cost of many things' 
necessary to the suppoi-t of the laborer. Have ihea^ 
improvements anywhere raised the earnings of &i 
mere laborer i Have not their benefits mainly g 
to the owners of land — enormously increased Isai. 
values ? 

I say mainly, for some part of the benefit baa ge^ 
to the cost of monBtTOus standing armies and wari% 
preparations ; to the payment of interest on great pabll 
debts; and, largely disguised as interest on fictitio^ 
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pitsl, to the owners of monopolies other than that of 
lad. But improvements that would do away with 
a would not benefit labor ; thej would sim- 
f increase the profits of land owners. Were stanrj- 
3 and all tlieir incidents abolished, were all 
mopolies other than that of land done away with, 
I governments to become models of economy, 
B the prolits of speculators, of middlemen, of all 
1 of exehangera saved, were every one to become 
strictly honest that no policemen, no courts, no 
I, no precautions against dishonesty would be 
1 — ^tlie result would not differ from that which 
8 followed the iucrease of productive power. 
Nay, would not these very blessings bring starva- 
tion to many of those who now manage to live ? Is it 
not true that if there were proposed to-day, what all 
Christian men ought to pray for, the complete dis- 
bandment of all the armies of Europe, the greatest 
fears would be aroused for the consequences of throw- 
ing on the labor market so many unemployed 
laborers t 

The explanation of this and of similar paradoxes 
that in our time perplex on every side may be easily 
seen. The effect of all inventions and improvements 
that increase productive power, that save waste and 
economize effort, is to lessen the labor required for a 
given result, and thus to save labor, so that we apeak 
of them as labor saving' inventions or improvements. 
Now, in a natural state of society where the rights of 
all to the use of the earth are acknowledged, labor 
saving improvements might go to tlie very utmost 
that can be imagined without lessening the demand 
for men, since in such natural conditions the demand 
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for men lies in their own enjomteot of life 
strong ittstiQCtB that the Creator Las implanted ti 
the hmnaa bieasL Bat in tb&t nmutiinl ststa 
society wber? the masses of men are di^nbentod 
an but the power to Ubor arhen upportnni^ to 
n giren them bj others, there the demand tar 
beeomes dmplj tbe demand for their eerrices by 
who hold this opportnnity, and min himself ' 
a eotnmoditT. Uence, although the oitural effeet< 
Jabor eaving improrenient is to increase wagea^ /at 
tbe mmatiiral con'iitioQ which private ownenhl^i 
tbe land begets, the effect, even of sach moral fa 
provementa as the di^bandment of armies and the 81 
iog of the labor that vice entails, is by lessening H 
oommercial demand, to lower wages and rednee ma 
laborers to starration or pauperism. If labor 
inventioDs and improvements could be carried to 
very abolition of the necessity for labor, what wooll 
be the result i Would it not be that land 
could then get all the wealth that the land 
capable of producing, and would have no need at aO 
for laborers, who must then cither starve or Uve 
pensiouers on the bounty of the land owners t 

Thus, so long as privaie property in land continn 
— so long as gome men are treated as owners of ti 
earth and otlier men can live on it only by their 
ance — human wisdom can devise no means by 
the evils of our present condition may be avoided. 

Nor yet could the wisdom of Ood. 

By the light of that right reason of which 
Thomas speaks ire may see that even lie, the . 
mighty, so long as His laws r^^main what the/ i 
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■nld do nothing to prevent poverty and etarvation 
pile propertj- in land continues. 
EHow could He ? Sliould lie infuse new vigor into 
m snnliglit, new virtue into the air, new fertility 
■o the soil, would not all this new bounty go to the 
■ners of the land, and work not benefit, but rather 
Bury, to mere laborers ? Should He open the minds 
vmen to the possibilities of new substances, new ad- 
Btments, new powers, could this do any more to 
Eeve poverty than steam, electricity and all the nnm- 
■rlesB discoveries and inventions of our time have 
ne ? Or, if He were to send down from the heavens 
love or cause to gush up from the subterranean 
lpth8,food, clothing, all the things that satisfy man's 
Itterial desires, to whom under our laws would all 
BEe belong? So far from benefiting man, would not 
Efi increase and extension of His bounty prove but a 
ItBe, enabling the privileged class more riotously 
■ roll in wealth, and bringing the disinherited class 
■more widespread starvation or pauperism 1 

I ^" 

BBelieviiig that the social question is at bottom a 

Higious question, we deem it of happy augury to the 

ferld that in your Encyclical the most influential of all 

Higious teachers has directed attention to the condi- 

nn of labor. 

Iltut while we appreciate the many wholesome 

nths you utter, while we feel, as all must feel, that 

Do are animated by a desire to help the sufEering and 

■pressed, and to put an end to any idea that the 

jbmri is dirorced from the ^^Vvo.'i\Q-(i.iQt"^^t^:j'«»&, 
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The most important of all the material relationa 
B his relation to the planet lie inhabits, and 
ice, the " impious resistance to the benevolent inten- 
B of his Creator," which, as Bishop Nuity says, is 
blved in private property in land, must produce 
I wherever it exists. But by virtue of the law, 
Ito whom much isgivenjfromhimmneh is required," 
kverj progress of civilization makes the evils pro- 
led by private property in land more widespread 
^ intense. 

8 producing throughout the civilized world 
t condition of things you rightly describe as intoler- 
B is not this and that local eiTor or miuor mistake, 
ng less than the progress of civilization itself ; 
ihing less than the intellectual advance and the ma- 
lal growth in which our century has been so 
■eminent, acting in a state of society based on private 
lerty in land ; nothing less than the new gifts that 
■ our time God has been showering on man, but 
Mch are being turned into scourges by man's " im- 
BuB resistance to the benevolent intention of his 
lator," 

The discoveries of Bcience, the gains of invention^ 
pe given to us in this wonderful century more than 
! been given to men in any time before ; and, in a 
e so rapidly accelerating as to suggest geometrical 
Agression, are placing in our liands new material 
But with the benefit comes the obligation, 
I civilization beginning to pulse with steaui and 
electricity, where the sun paints pictures and the phono- 
graph stores speech, it will not do to be merely as just 
afl_were onr fathers. Intelleetual advance and material 
^DidTance require corresponding moral advance. Jinowl- 
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edge sod power are neitfa«r good uar tmL Thej am 
not eula bat means — erolFinfr forces that tf not cm 
trolled in orderly reUtiotu miLit take disordoljrtl 
deatmctive forroa. The deepening palo, the ineraHiM 
perplexity, the growing dieconteoi fur which, •>;<■ 
truly eay, tome remtdy must be j'liund tuwi fMilld 
/inind, mean nothing \ess iban that forces of dc^lHfl 
nrifter and more terrible tLan thode that faave^^^^H 
every preceding civilization are already raenaS^^H 
— that if it does not quickly riae to a higher mondlMfl 
-if It does not become in deed as in word a niiiiitJ 
civilization, on the wall of its splendor mast dame dd 
doom of i^abylun : " Thoa art weighed io tiw balaiuJ 
and found wanting! " I 

One faW afieumption preventfi yon from eeenJ 
the real cause and trne significance of the faod 
that have prompted your Encyclical, AnditfataQfl 
fetters you when you aeek a remedy. J 

You state that you approach the subject with eoon 
dence. yet in all that greater psirt of the £acy(diMl 
(19-67) devoted to the remedy, while there is as 
abundance of moral retlections and injonctiooa 
excellent in themeelves but dead and meaninclefl 
aa you apply them, the only definite rmrtioJ 
proposals for the improvement of the condition cA 
labor are : ■ 

1. That the State should step in to prevent oven 
■work, to restrict the employment of women asm 
children, to secure in workshops conditions not VHm 
favorable to health and morals, and, at leaet wheM 
tiiere is danger of insufficient wages provoking strilfea 
to regulate wages (39-40). . J 
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m. *That it should encourage the acquisition of 
[operty (in land) by workingiaen (50-51). 

That workingmen's associatiom ehouM be 
med (53-67). 

iTheee remedies eo far as they go are socialistic, 
i though tlie Encyclical is not without recognition 
f the individual character of man and of the priority 
J the individual and the family to the state, yet the 
pole tendency and spirit of its remedial suggestions 
L unmistakably to socialism— extremely moderate 
alism it is true; socialism hampered and emas- 
Hated by a supreme respect for private possessioas ; 
t socialiam still. But, although you frequently use 
e ambiguous term " private property" when the con- 
:t shows that you have in mind private property in 
pd, the one thing clear on the surface and becom- 
f clearer still with examination ia that you insist 
kt whatever else may be done, the private owner- 
Ep of land shall be left untouched. 

, have already referred generally to the defects 
Ett attach to all socialistic remedies for the evil con- 
jHon of labor, but respect for jour Holiness dictatSB 
Jat I should speak specifically, even though briefly, 
l"the remedies proposed or suggested by you. 

fOi these, tho widest and strongest are that the 
Btate should restrict the hours of labor, the employ- 
ment of women and children, the unsanitary condi- 
tions of workshops, etc. • Yet how little may in this 
way be accomplished. 

A strong, absolute ruler might hope by such regula- 
tJons to alleviate the condititms of chattel slaves. But 
f of our times is towards di.'mocrHcy, and 
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democratic states are necessarily weaker ia [»l 
ism, wliilo ill tlio indastrial slavery, growing oHt 4 
private owner^Iiip uf land, that prevaiU ia ChristGH 
dom to-day, it is not the master who forces tlie si 
to labor, but the slave who urges the master lo li 
him labor. Thus the greatest difficulty iu oufoRBfl 
such regulations comes from those whom they ani»i 
tended to benefit. It is not, for instance, tlie nuatett 
who make it difHouIt to enforce restrictions o 
labor in factories, hut the mothers, who, prompted 1^ 
poverty, misrepresent the ages of their children evm 
to the masters, and teach the children to uiisrepreeeot 

But while in large fictories and mines regulatJOQS 
as to hours, ages, etc., though subject to evasion a 
offering opportunities for extortion and corruption, 
may be to some extent enforced, how can thev hftVB 
any effect in those far wider branches of induatij 
where the laborer works for himself or for sm^ 
employers ? 

All such remedies are of the nature of the reme4] 
for overcrowding that is generally prescribed witi 
them — the restriction under penalty of the anmlK 
who may occupy a room and the demolition of u 
tary buildings. Since these measures liava no 1 
dency to increase house accommodation or to augmen 
ability to pay for it. the overcrowding that ie forefil 
hack in some places goes on in other places and jaj 
worse degree. All such remedies begin at the \ 
end. They are like putting on brake and bit to lilK 
in quietness horses tliat are being lashed into freougf 
they are like trying to stop a locomotive by holdj 
it« wheels instead of shutting olf stearvi ; like attesAf 
ing to cure smallpox by driving back its pusttilM 
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I do not overwork themaelvea because they like 
I it is not in the nature of the mother's heart to 
3 children to work when they ought to be at play ; 
B not of choice that laborers inll work in dangerous 
I nnsanitary conditions. These things, liko over- 
wding, come from the sting of poverty. And so 
; ae the poverty of which they are the ex- 
saion is left untouched, restrictions aaeh as you 
IJorse can have only partial and evanescent results.- 
B canse remaining, repression in one place can only 
feg OQt its efiects in other places, and the task you 
]ga to the state is as hopeless as to ask it to lower 
i level of the ocean by bailing out the sea. 
Nor can the state cure poverty by regulating- 
It is as much beyond the power of the' 
a tp regulate wages as it is to regulate the rates of 
ferest. Usury laws have been tried again and 
un, but the only efEect they have ever had has 
3 to increase what the poorer borrowers must pay, 
1 for the same reasons that all attempts to lower 
Regulation the price of goods have always resulted 
?elj in inci'easiug them. The general rate of 
I is fixed by the ease or difficulty with which 
r can obtain access to land, ranging from the full 
8 of labor, where laud is free, to the least on 
leh laborers can live and reproduce, where land is 
By monopolized. ' Thus, where it has been com- 
latively easy for laborers to get land, as in the 
Wted States and in Australasia, wages have been 
"liigher than in Europe and it has been irapoBsible to 
get European laborers to work there for wages that 
they would gladly accept at home ; while as monopoli- 
zation goes on under the influence of private property 
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in ImdfVigee tend to &lI,cDd dienol cmfi::- 
Earope to ippen. Thus, mAa the p*z^k] ^ 
-*.^*i.i »»nj^..« L« . «f oomioon ri^^itBtoland. vT 
I hftve yJten, the nuny attempt of tii^ . 
pariiuDeDto Co redoDe vagee br ref^nlsdon: 
otterij. And aos vlien tbe inatitation of y::..-^ 
p r o pert T m Isnd had dooe its irorfc in Eo^lukd. til 
sttempte of ParliazDeot to niae wages proTed aiuTii)- 
ing. In the begimusg of this oenturr it m^ajB^ta 
attempted to increase the earnings of laboreis br 
gnntfl in aid of w^es. But tbe only re^i wv ts 
lower tioBimensvmely what wages eniplove» pi= ! 

The Etate coold onlj tnaintain yngcs aboTe -.'.. 
dency of the market (for aa I have shown Li - 
prired of land becomes a commoditv i, bv ■ r - 
empEorment to all who wish it; or br leoa 
■snetioD to strikes and sapporting them tr;:. 
funds. Thoj it 'a, that tbe thuongh^ing aocat- 
ist£ who want the state to take all indostr; into 
hands are much more logical than those timid 
iste who propoK that the state ahonld Kgnlate 
iodostT}:— hot on) J a little. 

The same bopeleesnese attends joar enggestioo thatl 
working people ebonld be encouraged by the state 
in obtainitig a share of the laad It is evident that 
bj this yoa mean that, as is now being attempted 
in Ireland, the etate shall buy out large land owners 
in favor of small ODes, eetablisbing what is known ai 
peasant proprietors. Supposing that this can be i 
even to a considerable extent, what will 
complished save to sabstitute a larger privileged e 
for a smaller privileged claga ? What will be done f 
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I stiU l&i^er class that must remain, tlie laborer? of 
> agricultural districts, the workmen of tLe towns, 
8 proiearians of the cities i Is it not trao, as Pri>- 
sor De Laveleye ears, that in such countries as 
ttlgiom. where peasant proprietary esistg, tlie tenants, 
■ there still exist tenants, are rackreuted with a 
ess onknown in Ireland i Is it not trae 
t in each conntries as Belginm the condition of the 
e laborer is even worse than it is in Great Britain, 
^rhere large ownerships obtain ? And if tlie state 
r attempts to bny np land for peasant proprietors will 
not the effect be, what is seen to-day in Ireland, to in- 
crease the market value of land and thus make it more 
difficult for those not so favored, and for those who 
will come after, to get land ! How, moreover, on the 
principle which j'ou declare (36), that *' to the state 
the interests of all are equal, whether high or low," 
will yon justify state aid to one man to buy a bit of 
land without also insisting on state aid to another 
man to buy a donkey, to another to buy a shop, to 
another to buy the tools and materials of a trade — 
state aid in short to everybody who may be able to 
make good use of it or thinks that he could ! And 
are you not thus landed in communism — not the com- 
munism of the early Christians and of the religious 
orders, but coinmimism that uses the coercive power 
of the state to take rightful property by force from 
those who have, to give to those who have not? 
For tlio state has no purse of Fortunatus ; the state 
cannot repeat the miracle of the loaves and fishes ; 
all that the state can give, it must get by some form 
or other of the taxing power. And whether it gives 
or lends mouey, or gives or leads credit, it cannot give 
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to thntte who have not, without taking from thottt vl 
have. 

Bat anitle from all this, any scheme of dividing i 
laiMl while rnniiitainiog private property in land 
fntjlf;. HiniU lifildiogs caanot co-exist with the 
iticnC of liiii'l as jjrivate property where oivilization i 
nutenally advancing and wcaltli augments. We ms 
•ee thia in the economic tendencies that in 
timeii were the main cause that transformed worij 
eonqncring Italy from a land of small farms to a 
vf great estates. We may see it in the fact that Trtiit 
two centnricM ago tlie majority of English fannei 
were ownem of the land they tilled, tenancy has been 
for a long time the all but universal condition of tilt 
English fanner. And now the mighty forces of steam 
and electricity have come to urge concentration. It is 
in the [Tnited States that we may see on tlie largest 
Hcalo how their power is operating to turn a nation of 
land owners into a nation of tenants. The principle ie 
clear and irresistible. Material progress makes land 
more valuable, and when this increasing value is left 
to private owners land must pans from the ownership 
of tho pofjr into the ownership of the rich, just as dia- 
monds 80 paas when poor men find them. What the 
British government is attempting in Ireland is to 
build snow houses in the Arabian desert! to plant 
bananas in Labrador t 

There is one way, and only one way, in which 
working people in onr civilization may be secured a 
Bhare in the land of thair country, and that ia 
that we propose — the taking of the profits 
ownership for the community. 
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I to workingmeu'e associatioiiB, what jour Holi- 

B seeme to contemplate is the formation and eiicour^ 

ment of societies akin to the Catholic sodalitieB, 

\ to the friendly aiid beneficial societies, Itke the 

i Fellows, which have had a laige extension in 

Iglish speaking countries. Such aBSOciations may 

mote fraternity, extend Boeial intercourse and pro- 

B aflBurance in ease of sickness or death, but if they 

Buo further they are powerless to affect wages even 

|)ng their members. As to trades unions proper, it 

ird to define your position, which is, perhaps, best 

Sed aa one of warm approbation proyided tbat they 

iiot go too far. For while you object to strikes ; 

lie you reprehend societies that " do their best to got 

> their hands the whole field of labor and to force 

■Mngmen either to join them or to starve ;" while 

diseonntenanee the coercing of employers and 

1 to think that arbitration might take the place of 

; yet you use expressions and assert principles 

t are all that the trade unionist would ask, not 

rely to justify the strike and the boycott, but even 

9 use of violence where only violence would sufSce. 

V yon speak of the insufficient wages of workmen^ 

Due to the greed of rich employers ; you assume the 

I right of the workman to obtain employment 

n others at wages greater than those others are will- 

"reely to give : and you deny the right of any one to 

: for such wages as he pleases, in such a way as 

I Mr, Stead, in so widely read a journal as the 

J of lieoievis, to approvingly declare that you 

.cklegging," i, e., the working for less than 

Ion wages, as a crime. 

to men conscious of bitter injustice, to men steeped 
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in poverty yet mocked bv flaunting wealtli, soch 
mean more than I can think you realize. 

When firt ehall be cool and ice be warm, wl 
armies shall throw away lead and iron, to try 
cJaBions by the pelting of rose leaves, such Ub 
aBBociations as yon are thinking of nia.y be poseil] 
But not till then. For labor associations can 
nothing to raise wages but by force. It may be 
applied passively, or force applied actively, or ft 
held in reserve, but it must be force. They mi 
coerce or hold the power to coerce employers ; ■ 
mu«i coerce those among their own meml>ers 
posed to straggle ; they must do their best to get into 
their hands the whole field of labor they seek to 
occupy and to force other workinginen either to join 
them or to starve. Those who tell you of trades 
unions bent on raising wages by moral snasion alone 
are like those who would tell you of tigers that lira 
OQ oranges. 

The condition of the masses tOMiay is that of men 
pressed together in a hall where ingress is open and 
more are constantly coming, but where the doors for 
egress are closed. If forbidden to relieve tlie gen- 
eral pressure by throwing open those doors, whose 
bars and bolts are private property in land, they can 
only mitigate the pressure on themselves by forcing 
back others, and the weakest must be driven to the 
wall. Tliis is the way of labor unions and trade 
guilds. Even those amiable societies that you rec- 
ommend would in their efforts to find employment for 
their own members necessarily displace others. 

For even the philanthropy which, recognizing the 
evil of trying to help labor by alms, seeks to help 
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to help tbemaolvea by finding them work, 
imes aggreasive in the blind and bitter struggle 
A private property in land entails, and in helping 
set of men injures others. Tims, to minimize the 
complaints of taking work from othere and 
ning the wages of others in providing their own 
.eficiaries with work and wages, benevolent so- 
liea are forced to devices akin to the digging of 
les and tilling them up again. Our American so- 
! feel this difficulty, General Booth encoimters 
England, and the Catholic societies which your 
.olineBs recommends must find it, when they are 
formed. 

Your Holiness knows of, and I am sure honore, 
the princely generosity of Baron Ilirach towards his 
Buffering co-religionista. But, as I write, the New 
York newspapers contain accounts of an immense 
meeting held in Cooper Union, in this city, on the 
evening of Friday, September 4, in which a number 
of Hebrew trades unions protested in the strong- 
est manner against the loss of work and reduction of 
wages that is being effected by Baron Hirsch's 
generosity in bringing their own countrymen here 
and teaching them to work. The resolution unani- 
mously adopted at this great meeting thus concludes : 

" "We now demaJid of Baron Hirsch himself that 
lie release us from his * charity ' and take back the 
millions, which, instead of a blessing, have proved a 
curse and a source of misery." 

Nor does this show that the members of these 
Hebrew labor imions — who are themselves immi- 
grants of the same class as those Baron Hirsch is 
Btriving to help, for in the next generation they lose 
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with us their distinctiTenese^are a whit less ffti 
eroufi than other men. 

Iiahor associatioiiB of the nature of tra<]e gnilds M 
tmions are iieceesarily selliBh ; hy the law of their bam 
they must fight for their owu haud, regardless of wl» 
ie liurt ; they ignore and must ignore the teaching ft 
Christ that we sbonid do to others as wo would liivQ 
them do to as, which a tnie politicnl economy shows il 
the only way to the full emancipation of the i 
They must do their best to starve workmen wlio da 
not join them, they must by all means in their powQ 
force back the " blackleg " — as the soldier in battti 
must shoot (iown hia mother's eon if in the oppoffi]i| 
ranks. And who is the blackleg '( A fellow oreatsn 
seeking work — a fellow creature in all probability 
more pressed and starved than those who ho bitterlf 
denounce hiTu, and often with the hungry pleadLo^ 
faces of wife and child behind him. 

And, in so far as they succeed, what ia it that tra^ 
guilds and unions do but to impose more restrietioitB 
on natural rights; to create "truste" in labor; to Add 
to privileged classes other somewhat privileged cloaae^ 
and to presa the weaker closer to the wall ) 

I speak without prejudice against trades usioDlf 
of which for years I was an active member,. Am 
in pointing out to your Holiness that their principle 
is selfish and incapable of large and permaneiil 
benefits, and that their methods violate natural right 
and work hardship and injustice, I am only a 
to you what, both in ray books and hy word i 
mouth, I have said over and over again to •■ 
Nor is what I say capable of dispute. Int^lUgca 
trades unionists know it, and the less iuteIHgag 
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•uelj" feel it. And even those of the classes of 

iltU and leisure who, as if to head off the .demand 

f natural rights, are preaching trades nniouism to 

jerldiig men, must needs admit it. 

Tour Holiness will remember the great Londc« 

, strike of two years ago, which, with that of 

r influential men, received the moral support of 

; Prince of the Church whom we of the Eaglish 

1 hold higher and dearer than any prelate has 

I by us since the blood of Thomas A'Beeket 

1 di§ Canterbury altar. 

I a volume called " The Story of the Dockers' 

' written by Messrs, H. Lewellyn Smith and 

in Nash, with an introduction by Sydney 

ton, M, P., which advocates trades unionism as the 

m of the labor question, and of which a large 

if were sent to Australia as a sort of o3ieial 

lition of the generous aid received from there 

i strikers, I find in the summing up, on pages 

t-5, the following : 

: the settlement lasts, work at the docks will be 

B regular, better paid, and carried ou under bettor 

Editions than ever before. All this will be an 

jnalilied gain to those who get the ben'etit from it. 

£ another result will undoubtedly be to eontract the 

o/^ empioyment and lessen the numher of those 

)hom -work can be found. The lower class casual 

, in the end, find his position more precariona 

a ever before, in proportion to the increased regu- 

■ J of work which the " titter " of the laborers will 

e. The effect of the organization of dock labor, 

all classes of labor, will be to squeeze out t'-e 

duum. The loafer, the cadger, the failure in the 

Unstrial race — the members of ' Class B ' of Mr. 

e Btwth'e hierarchy of social claesea — will be no 
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puners hy tlio change, but will ratlier find 
dour iJiisid (ujainxt them, and tliiii in many casu II 
laet door to e//'jjloi/mgnf." 

I aril far from wUhiiig that yoar Holiness doB 
Join in that pliarisfvical denniidatioii of 
unions common among those wlio, while nnii^ t 
point out the injustice of trades unions in denjil 
to others the equal right to work, ai-e tlieiiisel»< 
aupporterB of that more primary iujustiee tliat i&l 
the equal right to the etanding place and 
material necessary to work. AVTiat I wish to point 01 
is that trades unionism, while it may be a pwti 
paliative, is not a remedy; that it has not tliat mat 
character which could alone justify one iji the posi& 
of your Holiness in urging it as good in itself. Yi 
so long as you insist on private property in 
what better can you do I 



In the beginning of the Encyclical you declare tl 
the responsibility of the apostolical office urges yi 
nolinesB to treat the (jnestion of the condition of lal 
" expressly and at length in order that there may be n 
mistake as to tlie principles which truth and jnetig 
dictate for its settlement." But, blinded by one fals 
assumption, you'do not see even fundameutals. 

Yon assume that the labor question is a questio 
between wage-workers and their employers. ~ 
working for wages is not the primary or exclnaire 
pation of labor. Primarily men work for thems^^ 
without the intervention of an employer. And I 
primary source of wages is in the earnings of labd 
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■ man who works for himself and consumes liis 

■ prodnets receiving his M'ages in the fruits of hia 

Are not fishermen, hoatraen, oab drivers, 
ilersj working farmers— all, in short, of the many 
Kere who get their wages directly by the sale of 
r services or products without the medium of an j 
ployer, as much laborers as those who work for thafl 
Tdfic wages of an employer ? In your consideration! 
pmedies you do not seem even to have thought o 
Yet in reality the laborers who work f(M 
fcselves are the first to be considered, since ' 
I ^vill be willing to accept from employers depends^ 
bif estly on what they can get by working for them- J 



■on assume that all employers are rich men, whi 
^t raise wages much higher were they not t 

But is it not the fact that the 
Jority of employers are in reality as much pressed 
feompetition as their workmen, many of them 
lantly on the verge of failure? Such employers 
(ould not possibly raise the wages they pay, however J 
they might wish to, miless all others were compeUedV 
to do so. 

You assume that there are in the natural order twol 
classes, the rich and the jtoor, and that laborers naturaily-fl 
belong to the poor. 

It is true as you say that there are differences in 
capacity, in diligence, in health and in strength, that 
may produce differences in fortune. These, however, 
are not the difEerences that divide men into rich and 
poor. The natural differences in powers and aptitudes 
are certainly not greater than are natural differences 
in stature. But while it is only by selecting giants 
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and dwsrffltbat we can 6dc) men twice as tall aai 
yet iu the difference between rich and poor thati 
to-day we find some men richerthan othermen byl 
tboiiwiKl fold and the million fold, 

Nowliero do these differences between wealth 
poverty coincide with differences in individual poi 
and aptitudes. The real difference between rich 
poor 18 the difference between those who hold the 
gates and those who pay toll ; between tribute » 
ceiverx aiid tribute yieldcrs. 

In what way does nature justify such a difference! 
Id the numberless varieties of animated natore we find 
Bome species that are evidently intended to live oa 
other species. But their relations are always marked 
liy unmiHtalcablo differences in size, shape or orgaio. 
To man has been given dominion over all the other 
living things that tenant the earth. But is not ikiA 
maatery indicated even in externals, so that no one can 
fail on sight to distinguish between a man and one of 
the inferior animals. Our American apologists for 
slavery iiaod to contend that the black skin and woolj 
hair of tlie nogro inrlicated the intent of natare that 
the black should serve tlie white ; but the differenea. 
that you assume to be natural is between men of ibf 
same race. What difference does nature show between 
Buch men as would indicate her intent that one bIioiiJ^ 
live idly yet be rich, and the other should work bard J^ 
be poor ? If I could bring you from the United 8ttJ0 
a man who has $200,000,000, and one who is glad 
to work for a few dollars a week, and place tliem 
side by side in your ante-chamber, would you be able 
to tell which was which, even were you to call in 
the moat skilled anatomist ? Is it not clear that 
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in no way nouatenanees or condones the di- 

pon of rwh and poor that exists to-d\y. or in 

f way permits it, except as having given them free 

Bi he permits men to choose either good or evil, and 

Kavoid heaven if they prefer hell. For is it not clear 

pt the division of men into the classes rich and poor 

R invariably its origin in force and frand ; iavai'iably 

|polves vioiatioii of the moral law ; and is really a 

Fiaion into those who get the profits of robbery 

] those who are robbed ; those who hold in exclnsive 

1 what God made for all, and th jse who are 

prived of His bounty? Did not Christ in all Ilia 

terances and parables show that the gross diilur .uce 

ween rich and poor is opposed to God's law! 

■onld he have condemned the rich so strongly as he 

if the class distinction between rich and poor 

I not involve injnatice — was not opposL-d to God's 

mt! 

IS to US that your Holiness misses its real signi- 

inoe in intimating that Chriet, in becoming tlie son of 

iarpenter and Himself working as acarpenter, showed 

rely that " there is nothing to be asliamed of in 

Bking one's bruad by labor." To say that is almost 

e Baying that by not robbing people He showed that 

fere is nothing to be asiiamed of in honesty ? If you 

Tl consider bow true in any large view is the elassifi- 

ftion of all men into workingmen, beggarmen and 

leves, you wiU see that it was morally impossible 

fet Christ during His stay on earth should have been 

^hing else than a workiugman, since He who came 

Sfulfil the law must by deed as well as word obey 

i's law of labor. 

how fully and how beautifully Christ's life 
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on eartli illustrated this law. Entering onr 
life in the we^tkness nf infancy, un it is appointed 
all should enter it, lie lovingly took what in 
natural order is 1 ivinj;ly rendered, the snstenoncf, 
secured by labor, that one generation owes to IB 
immediate successors. Arrived at maturity, He earned 
His own sulisistencB by tliat Rominnn labor in which 
the majority of men must and do earn it. Then 
passing to a higher— to the very highest —sphere of 
labor, He earned His aubsistence by the teaching of 
moral and spiritual truths, reeeiviug its material 
wages in the love offerings of grateful hearers, anJ 
not refusing the costly spikenard with which Marj 
anointed His feet. So, when He chose His dis- 
ciples, He did not go to land owners or other mo- 
nopolists who live on the labor of otliers, but to 
common laboring men. And when He called them to 
a higher sphere of labor and sent them out to teach 
moral and spiritual truths, He told them to take, with- 
out condescension on the one hand or Bense of 
degradation on the other, the loving return for saeh 
labor, saying to them that the " laborer is worthy 
his hire," thus showing, what wo hold, that all lal 
does not consist in what is called manual labor, 
tliat whoever helps to add to the material, intelli 
moral or spiritual fullness of life is also a laborer.* 



* Nor should it be forgotten that the inveBtigator, the philoso- 
pher. Ihe teacher, the ariisi, the poet, the prieat, though not 
engaged in the production of wealth, are not only engaged in the 
production of utilities and satisfactions to which the production 
of wealth la only a means, but by acquiring and ditfuaing tuowt- 
edge, stimulating mental powers and elevating the moral sense, 
may greatly increase the ability to produce wealth. For mut 
does not live by bread alone. * " * He who by any exertion of 
mind or body adds to the aggregale of en joyiiblc wealth. increases 
the sum of human knowledge, or gives to human life higher elew 
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I's^uming that laborers, even ordinary manual 

brers, are naturally poor, you ignore the fact that 

the producer of wealth, and attribute to 

i natural law of the Creator an iojuBtice that 

fees from man's impious violation of His benevolent 

■ntion. In the rudest stage of the arts it is possible, 

pre justice prevails, for ail well men to earn a living. 

\i the labor-saving appliances of our time, it should 

Kposeible for all to earn much more. And so, in 

;ng that poverty is no disgrace, jou convey 

pnnreasonable implication. For poverty ought to 

p, disgrace, since in a condition of social justice, it 

bid, where unsought from religious motives or un- 

Bosed by unavoidable misfortune, imply recklessness 



sympathy of your Holiness seems exclusively 
icted to the poor, the workers. Ought this to be 
Are not the rich, the idlers, to be pitied also ? 
ie word of the Gospel it is the rich rather than 
ipoor who call for pity, for the presumption is t 
f will share the fate of Dives. And to any om 
^ believes in a future life the condition of bim whi 

i find his cherished millions left behind i 
n pitiful. But even in this life, how really pitiablq 
I the rich. The evil is not in wealth in itself— ' 
mand over material things ; it is in the possession i 

.JT greater fullness— lie ie, in the large meaning of the words, 
producer." a "working man," a "laborer," and is honeBtiy 
_... l ip g honest wages. But he who without doing aught to make 
mankind richer, wiser, better, happier, liveaon the toil of others- 
he, no matter by what name of honor he may be called, or how 
lustiiy the priests of Mammon may swing their censers before 
him, IS ID the last analysis but a beggarmau or a thief. — ProI«o> ■ 
(iOB or Free Trade, pp. 74-75. 
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of wealth wltile others are steeped in poverty ; in 
raised above touch with the life of humanity, 
itB work aud its atruggles, its hopes and its fears, 
above all, from the love that sweetens life, 
kindly sympathies and generous aets that strenj 
faith in man and trust in God. Consider how the ril 
Bee the meaner side of human nature; how they are 
Gurrounded by flatterefiS and sycophants ; how thej' find 
ready instruments not only to gratify vicious impulses, 
but to prompt and stinmliite them ; how they mu6t 
constantly be on guard lest they be swindled ; how 
often they must suspect an ulterior motive behind 
kindly deed orfriendly word ; how if they try to be 
generous they are beset by ehanieless beggars and 
scheming impostors; how often the family affections 
are chilled for them, and their deaths anticipated witli 
tlie ill-concealed joy of expectant possession. The 
worst evil of poverty is not in the want of materia! 
things, but in the stunting and distortion of the 
higher qualities. So, though in another way, the 
possession of unearned wealth likewise stnnta and 
distorts what is noblest in man. 

God's commands cannot be evaded with impunity. 
If it be God's command that men shall earn their bread 
by labor, the idle rich must suffer. And they do. See 
the utter vacancy of the lives of those who live for 
pleasure ; see the loathsome vices bred in a class who 
surrounded by poverty are sated with wealth. See 
that terrihle punishment of emnti, of which the poor 
know so little that they cannot understand it ; see the 
pessimism that grows among the wealthy classes— 
^at shuts out God, that despises men, that di 
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lexiatence iu itself an evil, aud fearing ilL>atIi yet 
lOQ^ for aunihilation. 

"When Clu'iat told the rich young man who sought 
Him to Bell ail he had and to give it to tlie poor, lie 
was not thinking cf the poor, but of the yoimg man. 
And I doubt not that among tlie ricli, and especially 
Among tlie eelf-made rich, there are many who at 
timefi at least feel keenly the folly of their riches and 
fear for the dangers and temptations to which these 
expose their children. But tlie strength of long liabit, 
the promptings of pride, the excitement of making 
and holding what has become for them the counters 
in a game of cards, the family expectations tliat Lave I 
assumed the character of rights, and the real difficulty I 
they find in making any good use of their wealth, I 
bind them to their burden, like a weary donkey to hia • 
pack, till they stumble on the precipice that bouuda J 
this life. I 

Men who are sure of getting food when they sh^ I 
need it eat only what appetite dictates. But with the I 
sparse tribes who exist on the verge oi the habitable | 
globe life is either a famine or a feast. Enduring J 
hanger for days, the fear of it prompts them to gorge 1 
like anacondas when successful in their quest of game, I 
And BO, what gives wealth its curse is what drives men i 
to seek it, what makes it so envied and admired— tha J 
fear of want. As the unduly rich are the coroUary of I 
the unduly poor, so is the soul-destroying quality of I 
riches but the reflex of the want that embrutea and! 
degrades. The real evil lies in tlie injustice from J 
^ich unnatural possession and unnatural deprivation j 
■both spring. 

JBnt this injustice eao hardly Ijc ii\iaig,(id oo. Ssi.teTi.4.' 
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mnU (rr cIajmcs. The exiMcnce of {.- 
Uiid in » fCTPut NWi'al wTODg from wli!< 

ftitfffDi, and of which the very rich ^ 

am ftllko rtrtims, tlioof^li at tliu oppueite 
Scniiift thin, it MH!ii]8 to ii» like a t-iolation of C) 
etkurily tu «peak of the rich an though Uicjr tiuJiridt 
wem rt»j»onnil»le for the sufferings of the poor. 
wIiIIa you do thiH, you insist that the 
inrmiitrouii w(.-alth sod degrading poverty 
touchvd. Hero is a miui with a di£&gvmag 
daDgcroDs oxcroHCcncc. One physician would khtt 
gflfilly, hut finiily remove it Another insist? M 
sh«ll not bo removed, bnt at the same time ;.■ 
thit iwMjr victim to hatred and ridicule. "WL ■ 
piKlitI 

In Kcektiig to restore all men to their eipa'^ 
natural righU wo do not seek the benefit of ar.-. 
irtit of all. For wo IjoIIi know by faiUi and see by iaei 
that IiijuRtice caii profit no one and that justice most 
boncitt nil. 

Nor do we Hoek any " futile and ridicnloas eqnali^.^ 
We reeogniKo, witli yon, tliut there muet always " 
diffuroncuH and iuvqualities. In eo fai' as t^ese 
in conformity with the moral law, in so far 
do not violate the command, " Thon sbalt not sti 
we are content. We do not Beek to better God'a 
we aeek only to do His will. The equality we 
bring about is not the equality of fortune, bat 
equality of natnral opportmiity ; the eqnalitj 
reason and religion alike proclaim — the 
usufmet of all His children to the bounty ol 
Father who art in Heaven. 

And in taking for the uses of society whi^ 
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jply see h the great fund intended for socictj' in 
I divine order, we would not levy the slightest tax 
he poasessora of wealth, no matter how rlcli they 
Wbt be. Not only do we deem snch taxes a violation 
3ie right of property, but we see that by virtue of 
Kttiful adaptations in the economic lawB of the 
pator, it is ira possible for any one honestly to ac- 
! wealth, without at the same time adding to the 
a& of the world. 



o persist in a wrong, to refuse to undo it, is always 

involved in other wrongs. Tlioae who 

md private property in land, and thereby deny 

; first and most importont of all humau rights, 

Veqnal right to the material substmtnm of life, 

f compelled to one of two courses. Either they 

^, as do those whose gospel is " Devil take the 

pdennost," deny the equal right to life, and by 

theory like that to which the English 

Itgyman Malthus lias given bis name, assert that 

lAture (they do not venture to say God) brings into 

I the world more men than there is provision for ; or, 

f they must, as do the socialists, assert as rights what in 

. themselves are wrongs. 

Tour Uolinees in the Encyclical gives an example of 
this. Denying the equality of right to the material 
basis of life, and yet conscious that there is a 
right to live, you assert the right of laborers to em- 
ployment and tbeir right to receive from their 
empioycrs a certain indefinite wage. No audi rights 
exist. No one liaa a right to demand employment of 
another, or to demand higher wages than the other is 
williug to give, or in any way to put pressure on 
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another to ma'ife Iiiui raise sacli wages a^^ain^t ki^W 
Tlicrc L'an be no better moral ju^tifieation for m 
demands on cmployi-Ts by \rorkingineu than thi 
woiiM he for employers deiiiandiog that workingmor 
shall be compelled ta wiirk for them when they tfo 
not want to and to accept wages lower than %b&3 n 
willing to take. Any eeeming jostifieatiou «pril 
from a prior wrong, the denial to workingraen ( 
then- natural rights, and can iii the last aiialysiA on] 
rest on that supreme dictate of self-preservation Um 
under extraordinary circumstances makes pardontU 
what in itself is theft, or sacrilege or even murder. 

A fugitive slave with the bloodhounds of his po 
Buers baying at hia heels wonld in true Christi) 
morals be held blameless if he seized the first hoiW 
he came across, even though to take it he h*3 toT 
knock down the rider- But thia is Tiot to justify | 
horse-stealing as an ordinary means of traveling. J 

When his disciples were hungry Christ pennlttedV 
them to pluck corn on the Sabbath day. Bat Vmm 
never denied the sanctity of the Sabbath by aasertuin 
that it was under ordinary circumstances a proper timM 
to gather com. I 

He jnetified David, who when pressed byhnngiA 
committed what ordinarily would be sacrilege, MM 
taking from the temple tlie loaves of proposjtiejB 
But in this He waa far from saying that the ro1>b^H 
of temples was a proper way of getting a living. aM 

In the Encyclical however you commend the a^||H 
cation to the ordinary relations of life, under tuJp^H 
conditions, of principles that in ethics are (^^^H 
be tolerated under extraordinary conditions. I^| 
are driven to this assertion of false rights by J(^^^ 
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Dial of true rights. The natural right which each 
hoB ia not that of deraandiu^ employment or 
from another man ; b\it that of employing 
iaself — that of applying by his own labor to the 
fexhanstible storehouse which the Creator has in the 
bd provided for all men. Were that storehouse open, 
hj the single tax we would open it, thq natural de- 
md for labor would keep pace with the supply, the 
1 who Bold labor and the man who bought it 
paid become free exehangers for mutual advantage, 
i all eauBB for dispute between workman and em- 
pyer would he gone. For then, all being free to em- 
toy themselves, the mere opportunity to labor would 
lae to seem a boon ; and Bince no one would work for 
pthcr for less, all things considered, than he could 
. by working for himself, wages would necessarily 
) theii- full value, and the relations of workinau 
{d employer be regulated by mutual interest and 
bvenience. * 

■This is the only way in which they can be satiafac- 
rily regulated. 

I our Holiness seems to assume that there is some 
bt rate of wages that employers ought to be willing 
Fpay and that laborers should be content to receive, 
i to imagine that if this were secured there would 
I an end of Btrife. This rate you evidently tliink of 
I that which will give workingmen a frugal living, 
Bid perhaps enable tliem by hard work and strict 
" K>noniy to lay by a little something. 
iBut how can a just rate of wages be fixed without 
B " Iiiggling of the market" any more than the just 
pee of corn or pigs or ships or paintings can be so 
And would not arbitrary regulation in the 
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oni) ca«c a« in the ot>ior olieck Uint mterptay that 
effectively promotes tlic ecouomiwil ndjnBtment of 
productive forces t Why bIiouU Ijuyors of lalwr, «nj 
more thou buyers of commodities, be called od to pa; 
higher prices than in a free market tbej' are 
polled to pay '( Why should the sellers of labor bt 
content with anything less than in a free market th^ 
can obtain* Why should workinginen be content 
with fmgal faro when the world is so rich 1 "Wiy 
should they be Batistied with & life time of toil 
Btinting, when the world is so beantiful i Why Khonld 
Dot they also desire to gratify the higher instincts, the 
finer tasteeS Wliy should they be forever content (0 
travel in the steerage when others fiud the cabin 
more enjoyable t 

Nor will they. The ferment of our time does not 
arise merely from the faet that workingtnen find it 
harder to live on tlie same scale of comfort. It ia also 
tad perhaps atill more largely due to tho increasB 
of their desires with an improved scale of comfort. 
This inoreaee of desire must continue. Foi* working 
men are men. And man is the unsatisiied animal 

He is not an ox, of whom it may be said, so much 
graes, so much grain, so much water, and a little sftlti 
and he will be content. On the contrary, the more 
be gets the more he craves. When he has enoagh 
food then ho wants better food. A¥ben he gets a 
shelter then he wants a more commodious and tas^ 
one. When his animal needs are satisfied then c 
tal and spiritual desires arise. 

This restless discontent is of the nature of man.- 
that nobler nature that raises him above the animals bj 
80 immeasurable a gulf, and shows huQ to be indeed 
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i ill the likeuess of God. It is not to be quar- 

i witli, for it is the motor of all progress. It ia 

|;that has raised St Peter'a dome and on dull, dead 

I made the angelic face of the Madonna to 

; it is this that has weighed suns and analyzed 

if and opened page after page of tlie wouderful 

1 of creative intelligence ; it is tliie that haa 

^wed the Atlantic to an ocean ferry and trained 

llightning to carry our messages to the remotest 

1 this that is opening to us possibilities 

B which all that our modern civilization has as 

isbed seem small. Nor can it be repressed 

I by degrading and imbruting men ; by reducing 

jDpe to Asia. 

fence, short of what wages may be earned when 
BStrietions on labor ai-e removed and access to 
1 opportunities on equal terme secured to nil, it 
mpoesible to fix any rate of wagea that will be 
tied just, or any rate of wages that can prevent 
'kingmen striving to get more. So far from it 
dng workingmen more contented to improve their 
condition a little, it is certain to make them more dis- 
contented. 

Nor are you asking justice when you ask employers 
to pay their workingmen more than they are compelled 
to pay— more than they could get others to do the 
work for. You are asking charity. For the surplus 
that the rich employer thus gives is not in reality 
^e, it is essentially alms. 



i BpeaMng of the practical measures for the iin- 
vement of the condition of labor which your Iloli- 
) suggests, I have not mentioned what you place 
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much stress upon — charity. But there la uothift 
pi-actical ill such recouimendatioiiB as a cure ft 

poverty, nor will any one so consider them. If : 
were possible for the giving of alms to abolish pbvert 
there wonld be no poverty in Christendom, 

Charity is indeed a noble and beantiftil viitnf 
grateful to man and approved by God. Bnt charit 
must be huilt on justice. It cannot supersede justioa 

What is wrong with the condition of labor throng^ 
the Christiau world is that labor is robbed. Ani 
while you justify the continuance of that robbery it i 
idle to urge charity. To do bo — to commend charib 
as a substitute for justice, is indeed something akin ii 
essence to tlioao heresies, condemned by your prede 
cessors. that taught that the Gospel had supersede* 
the law, and that the love of God exempted men froD 
moral obligations. 

All that charity can do where injustice exists is hei 
and there to somewhat mollify the effects of injustio* 
It cannot cure them. Nor is even what little it c 
do to mollify the effects of injustice without evi 
For what may be called the superimposed, and in thi 
sense, secondary virtues, work evil where the fnncb 
mental or primary virtues are absent. Thus sobiielf 
is a virtue and diligence is a virtue. But a sober a 
diligent thief is all the more dangerous. The 
patience is a virtue. But patience under wrong is th 
condoning of wrong. Thus it is a virtue to e 
knowledge and to endeavor to cultivate the menta 
powers. But the wicked man becomes more e& 
able of evi? by reason of his intelligence. Derils 11 
always think of as intelligent. 

And thus that pseudo chaiity that discards ai 
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s jufitice works evil. On the one side, it demor- 
1 its recipients, outraging that human dignity 
ii as yon say " God-himself treats with reverence," 
1 tnraing into beggars and paupers men who to bo- 
rne self supporting, self respecting citizens only need 
I restitution of what God has given them. On 
b other side, it acts as an anodyne to the consciences 
(thoee who are living on the robbery of their fellows, 
I fosters that moral delusion and spiritual pride 
t Christ doubtless had in mind when he said it was 
ier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
1 for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. 
r it leads men steeped in injnstiee, and using their 
/ and their influence to bolster np injustice, to 
ink that in giving alma they are doing something 
B than their duty towards man and deserve to be 
f well thought of by God, and in a vague way to 
ribute to their own goodness what really belongs to 
»d's goodness. For consider ; "VFho is the AU-pro- 
i Who is it that as you say. " owes to man a 
ouse that shall never fail," and which " he finds 
Uy in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth." Is it 
b God i And when, therefore, men. deprived of 
B bounty of their God, are made dependent on the 
nty of their fellow creatures, are not these crea- 
, aa it were, put in the place of God, to take 
t to themselves for paying obligations that yon 
reelf say God owes t 
t worse perhaps than all else is the way in which 
\a Bobstituting of vague injunctions to charity for the 
-cut demands of justice opens an easy means for 
Fessed teachers of the Christian religion of all 
s and communiona to placate Mammon while 
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pereuftding themselves that tltey are serving 6d 
Had the Eoiftish clergy not sabordiuated the te&chu 
of justice to the teaching of cliarity — to go no fiirthi 
In illustrating a principle of which the whole histitt 
of Christendom from Oooatantine's time to oar owal 
witness — the Tudor tyranny would never have uriieU 
and tiifl separation of the Church been averted; hod til 
clergy of France never subatituted charity for justiot 
the mooatrous iniquities of the ancient regime wouli 
never have brought the horrors of the Great Bevoh 
tion ; and in my own country had those who shooli 
have preached justice not satisfied themselves wifl 
preaching kindness, chattel slavery could never b&fi 
demanded the holocaust of our civil war. 

No, your lloliiieas ; as faith without works ia deat 
OS men oamiot fjive to God His due while denying t( 
their fellows the rights He gave them, so charit 
unsupported by justice can do nothing to solve tb 
problem of the existing condition of labor. Thong 
the rich were to " bestow all their goods to feed t" 
poor and give their holier to be burned," porert 
would continue while prop arty in land continues. 

Take the case of the rich man to-day who is hon 
estly desirous of devoting his wealth to the imprOTi 
ment of the condition of labor. What can he do I 

Bestow his wealth on those who need it ? He rat 
help some who deserve it, but will not improve g 
ral conditions. And against tlie good he may do t 
be the danger of doing harm. 

Build" churches ? Under the shadow of chnrchi 
poverty festers and the vice that is boru of it breed 

Build schools and colleges ? Save as it may I 
men to see the iniquity of private' property in lani 
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reused education can eSect nothing for mere la- 
Jers, for a& ejocation is diffused tlie wagee of edu- 
|[on sink. 

Sstabli&h hospitals i Why, already it seems to la- 
a that there are too many seeking work, and to 
s ajid prolong life is to add to tlie pressure. 
lild model tenements ? Unless he cheapens house 
annodatioiiB iie but drives further the class he 
aid benefit, and as lie cheapens house acoommoda- 
a he brings more to seek employment and eheapeoa 
ee. 

latitute laboratories, scientific schools, workshops 

I pbyaical experimente ? He but stimulates inven- 

I and discovery, the very forces that, acting on a 

Kety based on private property in land, are crush- 

I labor as between the upper and the nether mill- 



Tomote emigration from places where wages are 
f to places where they are somewhat higher ? If 
Edoes, even those whom he at first helps to emi- 
9 will soon turn on him to demand that snch emi- 
a shall be stopped as reducing their wages. 
&rre away wliat land he may have, or refuse to 
B rent for it, or let it at lower rents than the raar- 
I price 3 lie will simply make new land owners op 
1 land owners ; he may make some individuals 
i richer, but he will do nothing to improve the 
|ieral condition of labor. 

Or, bethinking himself of those public spirited citi- 
B of classic times who spent great sums in improv- 
[ their native cities, shall he try to beautify the 
' of his birth or adoption ? Let him widen and 
ighten naiTow and crooked streetsj let him build 
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f n&tional anniversary. That deelaratioa asserte 

t " "We hold these truths to be seli evident that 

men are created equal and are endowed by their 

)ator with certain unalienable rights ; that among 

a are life, liberty aud tlie pursuit of happineas.*' 

It what did thie troth mean on the lips of men who 

srted that one man was the rightful property of 

kher man who had bought him ; who asBerted that the 

WB was robbing the master in running away, and 

■t the man or the woman who helped the fugitive 

Kscape, or even gave him a cup of cold water in 

I name, was an accessory to theft, on whose 

1 the penalties of the state should be visited ? 

ider the moral teachings of the Encyclical : 

Fou tell UH that God owes to man au inexhaustible 

rehouse which he finds only in the land. Tet yon 

Kport a system that denies to the great majority 

Rnen all right of recourse to this storehouse, 

jou tell us that the necessity of labor is a conse- 

mee of original sin. Yet you support a system 

t exempts a privileged class from the necessity for 

(or and enables them to shift their share and much 

a than their share of labor on others. 
Fou tell us that God has not created us for the 
shable and transitory things of earth, but has 
fen U8 this world as a place of exile and not as our 
B country. Yet you tell us that some of the exiles 
Ve the exclusive right of ownership in this place of 
jlmoQ exile, so that they may compel their fellow 
pes to pay tJiem for sojoiu-ning here, and that this 
pla^ve ownersliip tliey may transfer to other 
Bee yet to come, with the same right of excluding 
beir fellows. 
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You toll lis that virtue ia the common inlierituui' 
of all ; that all mt-n are children of G<jd die comnian 
Father ; that all have the aamo last end : that all m 
redeemed by Jesus Christ ; that the blessings ot 
natnre and the gifta of grace, belong in commoD to 
all, and tliat to all eseept the unworthy is promiwd 
tlio inheritance of the Kingdom of Heaven ! Yetia 
all this and through all this yon insist as a moral dal^' 
on the maintenance of a Bysteni that makes the n 
voiF of all God's material bounties and blessings to 
jnan the exclusive progertj' of a few of their nnni-^ 
ber — you give us equal rights in heaven, but deny na 
eqnal rights on earth ! 

It was said of a famous decision of the Sniffem 
Court of the United States made jnat before the o 
yar, in a fugitive slave case, that " it gave the law t 
the North and the nigger to the South.'' It is Urn 
that your Encyclical gives the gospel to laborers a; 
the earth to the landlords. Is it really to be v 
dered at that there are those who sueerijjgly say "Th 
priests are ready enough to give the pooraneqtu 
share in all that is out of sight, but they take precioa 
good care that the rich ehaU keep a tight grip on aB 
that 18 within sight." 

Herein is the reason why the workii 
over the world are turning away from organized a 
ligion. 

And why should they not i What is the office. 
religion if not to point out the principles that OM 
to govern tlie oonduct of men towards each othei yi 
funjiaj} a elear, decisive rule of right which 

gui^e fflen in all the relations of life— in the 
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I, in the mart, in the foram and in the eenate, a^t 
1 afl in the filiurch ; to supply, as it were, a eom- 
B by which amid the blasts of. passion, the abcrra- 
I of greed and the delusions of a short-sighted 
idiency men may safely steer? Wtat is the nse 
h religion that stands palsied and paltering in the 
of the most momentous problems! What is 
use of a religion that whatever it may promise for 
b next world can do nothing to prevent injustice in 
Early Christianity was not such a religion, 
■ it would never have encountered the Roman 
tcutions ; else it would never have swept the 
man world. The sceptical masters of Rome, tol- 
nt of ^1 gods, careless of what they deemed vnlgar 
terstitioufl, were keenly seneitive to a doctrine 
i on equal rights ; they feared instinctively a re- 
Ion that inspired slave and proletarian with a new 
e ; that took for its central figure a crucified car- 
nter ; that taught the equal fatherhood of God and 
■ equal brotherhood of men ; that looked for the 
wdy reign of justice, and that prayed, " Thy Eing- 
% come on Earth .' " 

JCo-day, the same perceptions, the same aspirations, 

■et among the masses. Man is, - as he has been 

tied, a religious animal, and can never quite rid 

pself of the feeling that there is some moral gov- 

naent of the world, some eternal distinction be- 

1 wrong and right ; can never quite abandon the 

ing for a reign of righteousness. And to-day, 

1 who, as they think, have cast off all belief in re- 

Kon, will tell you, even though they know not what 

\j that.with regard to the condition of labor some- 
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thirty M wrong! If theology bo, as St. ThotlM tj 
Aquin held it, the sum aud focus of the iwioDeuHt & K 
not the bufiiDess of mti^ou to eay olearlr uod £0^ 
lesflly what that wrong is i It was by a deep impidH 
that of old when threatened and perplttxcd br gen- 
eral disaster men came to the or»ciea to ask, In wfait 
have we offended the goda ? To^j, menaced b; 
gpowtng evLU that threaten the very existence of so^ 
ety. men, conHcioos that something m wrony, are pnt 
ting the same question to the minii^ters of reli^oa. 
What is the answer they get* Alaa, with few M- 
ceptions, it is as vagne, as inadequate, as the aaswet» 
that used to come from heathen oracles. 

Ib it any wonder that the masees of men are losing 
faith? 

Let me again state the case that your Encyclical 
preaente : 

What is that condition of labor which as yon truly 
Bay is " the question of the hour," and " fills every 
mind with painful apprehension ?" Reduced to iti 
lowest expression it is the poverty of men willing to 
work. And what is the lowest expression of thii 
phraao i It is that they lack bread — ^for in that osa 
word we most concisely and strongly express all the 
manifold material satisfactions needed by hnmani^, 
the absence of which constitutes poverty. 

Now what is the prayer of Christendom — ^the uni' 
versal prayer : the prayer that goes up daily and 
hourly wherever the name of Christ is honored ; thai 
ascends from your Holiness at the high altar of St 
Peter's, and that is repeated by the yonngeet dull 
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t the poorest Chrietian mother has taught to liap & 
(tiest to her Father iu Heaven) It is, " Give ui 

i day our daily bread 1 " 

Sfet where this prayer goes up, daily and hourly, men 
la it not the bueiness of religion to say 
y i If it cannot do so, shall not scoffers mock its 
pisters as Elias mocked the prophets of Baal, say- 
" Cry with a loader voice, for he is a god ; and per- 
ns he is talking, or is in an inn, or on a journey or 
dtaps he is asleep, and must be awaked !" What 
wer can those rainiBters give ? Either there is no 
id, or He is asleep, or else He does ^ve men their 
Ky bread, and it is in some way intercepted. 
^ere is the answer, the only true answer : If men 
: bread it is not that God has not done His part 
providing it. If men willing to labor are cursed 
1 poverty, it is not that the atorehonse that God 
bs men has failed ; that the daily supply He has 
i for the daily wants of His children is not 
I in abundance. It is, that impiously violating 
f benevolent intentions of their Creator, men have 
ide land private property, and thus given into the 
Jjlnsive ownership of the few the provision that a 
pntiful Father has made for all. 
ny other answer than that, no matter how it may 
hrouded ib the mere forms of religion, is practi- 
by an atheistical answer. 

t hare written this letter not alone for your Holi- 

esa, but for all whom I may hope it to reach. But 

I sending it to you personally, and in advance of 

ooblieation, I trust that it may be by you person- 
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ally read and \reiybed. In sotting fortii the groimdt 
of our belief and iu jwiuting out (;uusideratiou8 wliicE 
it Beenis to us you have unfortunately overlooked, 1 1 
have written frankly, as was my duty on a matter (£\ 
such raomentoufi importance, and as "I am Bore jon. 
would liave me write. But I trust I have done bd 
witliout oflenee. For your office I have profound 
respect, for yourself personally the highest esteem., 
And while the views I have opposed seem to tu 
erroneous and dangerous, we do not wieh to be nit 
■ derstood as in the slighest degree questioning eiUief' 
your sincerity or iiitelligenoe in adojiting theni. For 
they are views all but universally held by the pro 
fessed religious teachers of Christendom, in all com 
munions and creeds, and that have received ttu 
sanction of those looked to as the wise and learned 
Under the conditions that have surrounded yon, an( 
under the pressure of so niaiiy high duties am 
responsibilities, culminating iu those of your preesm 
exalted position, it is not to be expected that yot 
should have hitherto thought to question them. Bo 
I trust that the considerations herein set fortli hm^ 
induce you to do so, and even if the burdens asai 
cares that beset you shall now make impossible tit 
careful consideration that should precede exprefieloj 
by one in your responsible position I trust that whS 
I have written may not be without use to others. 

And, as I have said, we are deeply grateful fo 
your Encyclical, It is much that by so conspicuouBl; 
calling attention to the condition of labor, you havi 
recalled the fact forgotten by so many that the sooia 
evils and problems of our time directly and pressinglj 
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ionceiTi the Churcli. It is much that you ebonltl tlios 
have placed thu efcimp of your disapproval on tLat 
iuipioii^ doctrine vrhich directly and by implication 
Uas been eo long and so widely preached in the name 
of Christianity, that the Boiferings of the poor are 
due tn mpterious decrees of Providence which men 
may lament but cannot alter. Your Encyclical will 
be eeen by those who carefully analyze it to be 
directed not iigaiost socialism, which in moderate form 
jrou favoi', bnt against what we in the United States 
call the single tax. Yet we have no eoheitude for 
the truth save that it shall be broaght into discussion, 
and wo reeogaize in your Holiness' Encyclical a most 
efficient means of promoting discussion, and of pro- 
moting discussion along the Uues that we deem of 
the greatest importance — the lines of morality and re- 
ligion. In this you deserve the gratitude of all who 
I ■would follow truth, for it is of the nature of truth 
ways t<J prevail over error where discussion goes on. 
I And the truth for which we stand has now made 
teh progress in the minds of meil that it must be 
" ; that it can never bo stifled ; that it must go on 
Rquering and to concjuer. Far off Australia leada 
i van, and has already taken the first steps towarda 
b single tax. In" Great Britain, in the United States, 
1 Canada, the ijaeBtion is on the verge of prac- 
, politics and soon will be the burning issue of 
^ time. Continental Europe cannot long linger be- 
■d. Paster than ever t!ie world is moving. 
[Forty years ago slavery seemed stronger in the 
iited States than ever before, and the market price 
Jfllaves — both working slaves aad breeding slaves — 
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wae higher than it had ever been before, for the titled 
the owner eeemed growing more eecnre. In thfr 
shadow of the Hall where tho cqaal rights of man 
had been solemnly proclaimed, the manacled fiigiti^ 
was dragged back to bondage, and on what to 
American tradition was onr Marathon of freedosv 
the slave master boasted that he would yet call t 
roll of his chattels. 

Yet forty years ago, though the party that was to 
place Abraham Lincoln in the Presidential chair had 
not been formed, and nearly a decade waa yet to paM 
ere the signal gun was to ring out, slavery, as we maj 
now see, was doomed. 

To-day a wider, deeper, more beneficent revolntios 
is brooding, not over one country, but over the world 
God's truth impels it, and forces mightier than Hi 
has ever before given to man urge it on. It is no 
more in the power of vested wrongs to stay it than i 
is in man's power to stay the sun. The stars in theij 
courses fight against Sisera, and in the ferment of b 
day, to him wh6 hath ears to hear, the doom t 
industrial slavery is sealed. 

Where shall the dignitaries of the Church be i 
the struggle that is coming, nay that is already here 
On the side of justice and liberty, or on the aide c 
wrong and slavery i with the delivered when the tina 
brels shall sonnd agaiu, or with the ehariots and i 
horsemen that again shall be engulfed ui the sea t 

As to the masses, there is little fear where they wil 
be. Already, among those who hold it with reli^Qil 
fervor, the single tax oounte great numbers of Calihi 
olicB, many priesta, secular and regular, and at I9B 
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& bishops, while there is no commuiiion or denomi- 
ition of the many into which English speaking 

istdans axe divided where its advocates are not to 
t fotmd. 

ast Snnday evening in the New York chiii-ch that 

Ball churches in the world is most richly endowed, I 

f the cross carried through its aisles by a hundred 

priflters, und heard a priest of that English branch 

■the Church that three hundred years since was sep- 

1 from your obedience, declare to a great congre- 

bion that the labor question was at bottom a relig- 

. question ; that i*. could only be settled on the 

bIb of moral right; that the iirst and clearest of 

[htiB is the equal right to the use of tJie physical 

. of all life; and tliat no human titles could 

E aside God's gift of the land to all men. 

nd as the Cross moved by, and the choristers sang, 



a to whom it was a new thing bowed thnir heads, 
i in hearts long steeled against the Chm'cli, as the 

JlliDg handmaid of oppression, rose the *' God wills 

H" of the grandest and mightiest of crusades. 

ftSerrant of the Servants of God 1 I call yon by the 
fongest and sweetest of your titles. In your hands 
fore than in those of any living nian lies the power 
I Bay the word and make the sign that shall end 
t unnatural divorce, and marry again to religion all 
^t is pure and high in social aspiration 

^ "Wishing for your Holiness the chiefeat of all blesft- 
je, that you may know the truth and be freed by 
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the truth ; wishing for jon the days and the strengdi 
that may enable you by the great service you may 
render to humanity to make your pontificate throngli 
all coming time most glorious ; and with the profound 
respect due to your personal character and to your ex- 
alted office, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

HVNBT QsoxftK. 



Nkw York, September 11, 1891. 
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OFFICIAL TRANSLATION 



' Venerable Srethren, aU Patriarchs, Primates^ 

ps, and jBiahops of the Catholic World, 

( grace and comm-imion with the Apostolic See, 

J leo XIII. 

;bbablb Bbethrek, Health and Apostolic*^ 
Benediction. 

_ . _ . . . t BUrpriBing that the spirit of revolutionary 
change, which haa so loug been predominant in tlie 
nations of the world, should have passed bojoiid 
piilitics and made its influence felt ia the cognate field 
of practical economy. The elements of a conflict arc 
unmistakable: the growth of induBtry, and the sur- 
prising discoveries of science ; the changed pelations of 
masters and workmen ; the enormouB fortunes of indi- 
viduals, and the poverty of the masses ; the increaeed 
self-reliance and the closer mutual combination of the 
working population ; and, finally, a geneml moral 
deterioration. The momeutous seriousness of the pre- 
sent state of things just now ftils every mind with 
painful apprehension ; wise men discuss it ; practical 
men propose schemes ; popular meetings, legiBlatures, 
and sovereign princes, all are occupied with it — and i 
there is nothing which has a deeper hold on puhlio 1 
attention. 

3. Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as on former 
occasions, when it seemed opportune to refute false 
teaching. We have addressed you in the interest of the 
Church and of the common weal, and have issued 
Letters on Political Power, on Human Liberty, on the 
Ohristian Constitution of thoStiite, imd on similar sub- 
jects, so now we have thought it useful to speak on the 
OoiTBfnoN OF Labob. It is a matter on which ^e 
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hiiTi) touched once or twice iilroady. But in this 
the rf»i)unBibility of the Apostolic office urges Ub tffi 
trout the question expreaaly and at length, in order | 
that thure may be no miBtaku as to tlie priucipleB 
which truth and jnstioe dictate for its settlement, TI10 
discusaion IB not easy, nor ia it free from danger. It ia 
not easy to dofinu tlio relative rights and the mutual ' 
duties of the wealthy and of the poor, of capital andoCi 
lalior. And the danger lies in_ this, tlint craity Bgi4 
tators oonBtantly make use of these diaputoa to perTerlT 
ninn's judgments and to stir up the people 10 seditJonJ 

3. But nil agre(>, and there can he no question whad 
over, that some remedy must be found, and qnioklfl 
found, for the misery and wretchedness which press ot 
lioavily at thia moment on the large majority of tlie^ 
vory poor. The ancient workmen's Guildes were de- 
stroyed in the last century, and no other organiiution 
took their place. Public institutions and the laws Imvo ' 
repudiated the ancient religion. Hence by degrerait I 
liiis oomo to pass that Working- Men Imve been giTiny'i 
over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousnesa (UOQlr r 
ployere, and the greed of unrestrained competitioiiv4 
The evil haabeen increased by rapacious Usury, Vhid)s)l 
although more than once condemned by the Gnaroh, ill 
nevertheless, under a different form but with the bi 
guilt, etiil practiced by avaricious and grasping a 
And to this must be added the custom of working b 
contract, and the concentration of so many branchc 

of trade in the hands of u few individuals, so thatil 
small number of very rich men have been able to I 
upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better tht 
slavery itsolf. 

4. To remedy these evils the SaciaJisfs, workingd 
the poor man's envy of the rich, endeavor to dej' 
private property, and maintain that individual t 
sions should become the common property of all, 
administered by the State or by municipal boc 
They hold that, by thus transferring property M 
private persons to the community, the present eWlS 
of things will be set to rights, because each citi:;^.^ 
then have his equal share of whatever there is.to(<; ' 
Bat their proposals aro so clearly futile for all i 
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furpoBBB, that if they were carried out the working- 
I bimBelf would be amonf,' the first to suffer. More- 
I they are umphaticalty unjust, because they would 
■he lawful possessor, bring the State into a sphere 
tU not its own, and cause compiutc confuBiou in 
Tpommunity. 

t It ia surely undeniable that, when a man en^gee 

bmauerative lubor, the very reason and motive of 

pork ia to obtain property, and to hold it as his own 

ftte poaseBsion. If one man hires ont to another his 

ligth or his industry, he does this for the purpose 

ceiring in return what is necessary for food and 

g; he thereby expressly proposes to acquire a full 

real right, not only to tlie remuneration, but also 

ke diaposal of that remuuoration as be pleases. 

p, if he lives sparingly, saves money, and invests 

JBvings, for greater security, in land, the land in 

I a caae is only his wages In another form ; and con- 

Shently, ii working man's little estate thus purchased 

Siould be as completely at his own disposal as the 

wages he receives for his labor. But it is precisely in 

this power of disposal that ownership consistB, whether 

fche property be laud ormovablo goods. The Socialists, 

therefore, in endeavoring to transfer the posaessions of 

tndividualB to the community, strike at the interests of 

^ every wagG-earnor, for they deprive him of the liberty 

.: of disposing of his wages, and thus of all liope and pos- 

I ululity of increasing his stock and of bettering his con- 

' dition in life. 

6. What is of still greater importance, however, ia.M 
that the remedy they propose ia manifestly against jua^H 
tico. For every man has by nature the right to possea^l 
property as his own. This is one of the chief points oi^| 
distinction between man and the animal creation. Fo)9 
the brute has no power of self-direction, but is go yij 
erned by two chief instincts, which keep his power^S 
alert, move htm to use his strength, and determine hidfl 
to action without the {>owor of choice. These instino^fl 
are self-preservation and the propagation of thespocie^fl 
Both can attain their piirposy by moans of things whioSH 
are close at hand ; beyond tlifii- surroundings the brute ■ 
creation cannot go, for they are moved to action by 
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e ie not to deny that tliei-e can be private prop- 

Fop God hiis grantod tlie earth to ni:i!d(ind iu 

'; not in the sense that all without distiiiotion 

.1 with it as they pleaso, but rather that no part 

thaa been assigned to any ono in particular, and 

tst the limits of privato possession have been left to 

B Gxed by man's own industry and the lawa of indi- 

Unal peoples. Moreover the earth, though divided 

J private owners, ceases not thereby to minister 

needs of all; for there is no one who does not 

e on what the hind brings forth. Those who do not 

8 the soil, contribute their labor ; so that it. may 

lysaid that ail human subsistence is derived either 

1 labor on one's own land, or from somu laborioQB 

istry which is paid for either in tho produce of the 

bd itaelf or in that wliich is exchanged for what the 

md brings forth. 

9. tiere, again, we have another proof that private 
iiei'ship is according to nature's law. For that which 
required for the preservation of life, and for life's 
U-beiug, is produced in great abundance by the earth, 
t not until man has brought it into cultivation and 
pished upon it hie care and skill. Now, when man 
lUa apends the industry of his mind and the strength 
-hia body in procuring the fruits of nature, by tliat 
I he makes his own that portion of nature's field 
e cultivates — that portion on whioli he leaves, 
t were, the impress of his own personality; and it 
iQot but be just that he should possess that portion as 
i own, and should have a right to keep it without 
tolestation. 

. These arguments are so strong and convincing 

it seems surprising that certain obsolete opinions 

Id now be revived in opposition to what is here laid 

1. We are told that it is right for private persons 

ive the use of the soil and the fruits of their land, 

, that it is unjust for any one to possess as owner 

the land on which he has built or the estate 

pich he baa cultivated. But those who assert this do 

t. perceive that they are robbing man of what his own 

jor haS produced. For the soil which is tilled and 

BitiTBted with toil and skill utterly changes its con- 
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ditioD; it w&b .wild before, it is now fraitfnl ; it 
barren, iind now it brings forth in nbandaitoe. Ths 
wbrch liiiB thue alturod and improved it bucomeeM 
truly part of itself as to be in great nieasuru indietin- 
guishable and inseparable from it. Is it just that the 
irtiit of a man's sweat and labor should bo enjoyed bj 
another ? As cffecta follow their canse, go it is jnstaDU 
right that tbu results of labor should belong to him. irh( 
has labored. 

11. With reason, therefore, the common opinion s{ 
mankind, little aflcctiid by the few diseentientB wh( 
have maintained the opposite view, has found in tin 
etndy of nature, and in the law of Nature herself, th( 
foundation of the division of property, and has co 
crated by the practice of all ages the priDciple of 
vate ownership, as being pre-eminently in conformit^^ 
with human nature, and as conducing id tho most nia 
mistakable manner to the peace and tranquility of bit 
man life. The same principle is confirmed and enforoet 

by the civil laws — laws which, as long as they are jtui 
derive rhcir binding force from the law of nature. Th 
authority of the Divine Law adds its saQction, forbid 
ding us m the gravest terms even to covet that which il 
another's: — TTiou nhall not covet thy neighbor's iqify 
nor hie house, nor Msjield, nor his man-servant, n^ai 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anytMin 
which is his* 

12. The rights here spoken of, belonging to each in 
dividual man, are seen in a much stronger light if tb^ 
are considered in relation to man's social and do- 
mestic obligations, 

13. In choosing a state of life, it ia indisputable thai 
all are at fall liberty eitlier to follow tho counsel o 
Jesus Christ as to tho virginity, or to enter into thi 
bonds of marriage. No human law can abolish ^ 
natural and primitive right of marriage, or in any. t 
limit the chief and principal purpose of mamaf 
ordained byGod'a authority from the beginning : 
crease and multiply, f Thus we have the Pamjiy ; t. 
"society" of a man's own household : a society limit 
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5^3 in nnmberB, but a true "society," anterior to 
^irykind of State or nation, with rights aud duties of 
.,' totally independent of the commonwealth. 
. That right of property, therefore, which haebeen 
'OTBil to belong naturally to individual poraons, must 
~o belong to a man m his capacity of head of a family; 
f, such a person muiit possess this right so much the 
. J^ioro clearly in proportion as his position mQltipIies 
his duties. For it is a most eacred law of nature that 
^ father must provide food and ail necesBarieB for those 
*"liom he has begotten ; and, similarly, nature dictates 
that a man'a children, who carry on, as it were, and 
^«ntimie his own personality, fehould be provided by 
llim with all that is needful to enable them honorably 
pfco keep th^jnselires from want and misery in the.ua- 
II 'iinties of this mortal life. Now, in no other way 
Sflll a father effect this escept by the ownership of 
jrofitablo property, whicli he can transmit to his chil- 
dren byiDQeritance. A family, no less than a State, is, 
«B We have said, a true society, governed by a power 
"Within itself, that is to say by tho father. Wherefore, 
BTOvided the limits be not transgressed which are pru- 
bribed by the very purposes for which it exists, the 
imily has at least equal rights with the State in the 
loioe and pursuit of those things which areneedfnl 
bits preservation aud its just liberty. 
il6. We say, at least equal rights; for since the 
pmratic household is anterior both in idea and in fact 
y the gathering of men into a commonwealth, the 
mer must necessarily have rights and duties which 
I prior to those of the latter, and which rest more 
ttttnediately on nature. If the citizens of a. State— that 
Bio say, the Families — on entering into association and 
lllQWship, experienced at the hands of tho State fain- 
Hloe instead of help, and found their rights attacked 
tead of being protected, such association were rather 
i\)P repudialed than sought after. 
■ 16. Tho idea, then, that the civil government should, 
^itsown discretion, penetrate and pervade the family 
S the household, is a great and pernicious mistake. 
me, if a family linds itseIC in great difBculty, utterly 
'endless, and without proenfot of help, it is right 
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17. 
\» qaite certain to harau and distorb ali 
eHizena and to sahjpct them to odione and intol 
ri*T«V7. It wotild open the door to enTj, to e»il s) 
hi^ and to ^oarrelin^ ; the soarces of wealth m 
themnelveB mn dry, for no one would hare any inbt 
in exerting his talenta or bia indnstry: and that ><_ 
e<fnality of which eo mach is Baid wonid in reali^ 

toe Welling down of all to the eameconditionof : 

and dishonor. 

18. Thus it IB clear that the main tenet of 
the crnnmnciiiy of ^ooda, meet be utterly rejected ; 
it wosld injure those whom it is intended to beoeAt 
Wonld be contrary to the natnral rights of mankind, 
itwonid introduce confDsion and disorder into than. 
monweaUb. Oor grstand most fnndaniental princf] 
therefore, when we undertake to alleviate the condif 




f the misses, muBt be the inviolability ot prirato prop- 
erty. ThiB laid down. Wo go on to ehow where We 
mast find the remedy that We aeek. 

19. We approach the subiect with confidence, and in 
the exercise of the rights wnich belong to Ub. For no 
practical solution of this question will ever be found 
without the assistance of Keligion and of the Church, 
It is We who are the chief guardian of Religion and to© 
chief dispenser of what belongs to the Church, and We 
mnst not by silence neglect the duty which lies upon 
Us. Doubtless this most serious question demands the 
attention and the efforts of others besides Ourselves — 
of the rulers of States, of employers of labor, of the 
wealthy, and of the working population tbemselvee for 
whom We plead. But We affirm without hesitation, 
that all the striving of men will be vain if they leave 
out the Church, ft is the Church that proclaims from 
the Qospel those teachings by which the conflict can be 

But an end to, or at the least made far less bitter ; the 
hurch uses its efforts not only to enlighten the mind, 
but to direct by its precepts the life and conduct of 
men ; the Church improves and ameliorates the condi- 
tion of the workingman by numerous useful organiza- 
tions ; does its best to enlist the services of all ranks in 
discnssing and endeavoring to meet, in the most prac- 
tical way, the claims of the working classes ; and acts 
on the decided view that for these pnrposea recourse 
should be had, in due measure and degree, to the help 
of the law and of State authority. 

20. Let it be laid down, in the first place, that 
humanity must remain as it is. It is impossible to re- 
duce human society to a ievel. The Socialists may do 
their utmost, hut all striving against nature is vain. 
There naturally exist among mankind innumerablaj 
differences of the most important kind ; people diffon 
in capability, in diligence, in health, and in strength 9 
and nnetjual fortune is a necessary result of inequality 1 
in condition. Such inequality is far from being dl»- 
advantageouB either to individuals or to the com- 
munity ; social and public life can only go on by the 
help of various kinds of capacity and the playing ot 
Ifanj parts ; and each man, as a rale, cbooees the part 
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which peculiarly snits his case. Ab rogards bodilj 
)»bor, even liud man never Mien from the stale of in- 
nocince, he would not have been wholly mioccopied 
bat that which would then have been Lis f rce choict 
and his delight, became afterwarda compulsory, an^ 
the painful expiation of hia biu. Cursed he the earthiiL^ 
Ihy vnrk ; in thy labor thou xhalt eat of it all ihs dam 
"/thy life. * In like manner, the other pains and hwo- 
ahip« of life will have no end or ccswition on thisear^; 
for the consequences of sin arc bitter and hard to bmTi 
and they must be with man as long as life lasts. 1i 
suffor and to endure, therefore, is the lot of humanity; 
let men try as they may, no strength and no artifictf 
will ever succeed in banishing from human life the illt^ 
and troubiee which beset it. If any there are who pre- 
tend differently — who hold out toa hard-preeaed peo^ 
freedom from pain and trouble, undisturbed repom, 
and constant enjoyment — they cheat the people and 
impose upon them, and their lying promises will only 
malce the evil worse than before. There is nothing 
more nscfu! than to look at the world as it really is— 
and at the same time to look elsewhere for a remedy to 
its troubles. 

21. The great mistake that is made in the matter now 
under consideration is to possess one's self of the idea, 
thftt class is naturally hostile to class ; that rich and 
poor are intended by nature to live at war with one an- 
other. So irrational and so false is this view, that the 
exact contrary is the truth. Just as the symmetry of 
the human body is the result of the disposition of tlw 
members of the body, BO in a state it la ordained ^ 
nature that these two classes should exist in harmot^ 
and agreement, aud shonld, as it were, fit into one an* 
other, BO as to maintain the equilibrium of the body 
politic. Each requires the other ; capital cannot & 
without labor, nor labor without capital. Mutasl 
agreement results in pleasantncsB and good order ; per- 
petual conflict necessarily produces confusion and otiV 
rage. Now, in preventing such strife as this, and lO. 
making it impossible, the efficacy of Christianity £■ 
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■velona and manifold. First of all, there is nothing 
e powerful than Religion {of which the Church ia 
B interpreter and guardian) in drawing rich and poor 
bother, by reminding each clase of its duties to the 
per, and especially of the duties of justice. Thus 
Higion teaches the laboring man and the workman to 

Jf out honestly and well all equitable agreementa 
y made ; never to injure capital, or to outrage the 
" ion of an employer ; never to employ yiolonce in re- 
nuting his own cause, or to engago in riot or disor- 
; and to have nothing to do with men of evil priu- 
es, who work upon the people with artful promises, 
i raise foolish hopes which usually end in disaster 
"" ' 1 repentance when too late. Religion teachaa the 
aan and the employer that their work people are 
fc their slaves ; thitt they mnst respect in every man 
B dignity as a man and as a Christian ; that labor is 
Bhing to be ashamed of, if we listen to right reason and 
F Christian philosophy, but ia an honorable- em ploy- 
*nt, enabling a man to sustain his life in an upright 
i creditable way ; and that it ia shameful and in- 
lan to treat men like chattels to make money by, 
look upon them merely as so much muscle or phy- 
i power. Thus, again, Keligion teaches that, aa 
mg the workman's concerns are Religion herself and 
ingo Hpiritual and mental, the employer is bound to 
I that he has time for the duties of piety ; that he be 
ipot exposed to corrupting inSuences aud dangerous oc- 
oasions ; and that he be not ted away to neglect hia 
home and family or to squander his wages. Then, 
again, the employer must never tax his work people be- 
yond their Btr en gth, nor employ them in work nnsuited 
to their sex or ago. His great and principal obliga- 
tion ia to give to every one that which ia just. Doubt- 
lesB before we can decide whether wages are adequate, 
raany things have to be considered ; but rich men 
and masters should remember this — that to exercise 

S'resBure for the sake of gain upon the indigent and the 
estitute, and to make one's profit out of the need of 
another ia condemned by all laws, human and divine. 
To defraud any one of wages that are hia due is a crimt 
which criea to the avenging anger of Heaven. Behold, 
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the hire of the laborers . . . vhich hg fraud i 
bren ki^nthack by you, erieth ; and tht cry of them I 
entarm into tkeeart of ike Lord of Sabaoth.* Fini 
tho rich mnst religioaslj refrain from cutting down lL_ 
workman's earnings, either by force, by fraud, or ^^^ 
QBarioos dealing ; and with tho mord reason bnwiM 
the poor man ia weak and unprotected, and becuueliii 
slender means should be sacred in proportion to ttwir 
HcaiitineBB. 

82, Were tlieae proepecta carefully obeyed aad firi- 
lowed, would not strife die out and ceaae? 

23. But the Church, with Jesua Christ for its i 
and Guide, aima higher etill. It lays down precepl 
yet more perfect, and tries to bind class to claaa ii 
friendlinesB and good nnderatanding. The things t 
this earth cannot bo understood or valued rightly witll 
out taking into conaideratibu the life to come, the lij 
that will last for ever. Exclude the idea of futurit] 
and the Very notion of what is good and right n 
n«rish ; nay, tho whole ayetem of the universe K 
fcecorae a dark and unfathomable myatery. The (,,, 
truth which we learn from Nature heraelf ia also t 
grand Christain dogma ou trhich Religion rests tui 
its base — tiiat when we have done with this present li 
then ahall we really begin to live. God has not ore*U 
S8 for the perishable and transiliory things of eartl 
but for things heavenly and everlasting ; He has give 
UB this world as a place of exile, and not as our tr~ 
country. Money, and the other things which men oi 
good and desirable — we may have them Jn abundaoot 
or wo may want them altogether ; as far as eternal ba] 

finesB is concerned, it ia no matter; the only thin 
hat ia important is to use them aright. Jeeua Chris 
when he redeemed us yiM'h plenliful redemption,^' 
not away the pains and Horrows which in such la) 
proportion make up the texture of our mortal life ; j 
transformed them into motives of virtue and oocatdo 
of merit ; and no man can hope for eternal reward li 
less he follow in the blood-stained footprints <xf;ll^ 
Saviour. If we xvffer with Him, we shall also rtij 
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S Bim,* Hie labors and his aufferinga, aocopted by 
1 free-will, Iiaye marvelouBly sweetened all eut- 
pganil all labor. And not only by hia example, 
■ y His grace and by the lio^e of everlasting reoom- 
, He has made pain and grief more easy to endure ; 
..at which is al present vwmeniary and light of our 
uiation, workeih for us above meaaure exceedingly 
^ternal weight of glory. \ 

II. Tlierefore those wliom fortune favors are warned 

C freedom from sorrow and abandance of earthly 

» are no guaranteo of the beatitude that shall 

r end, bnt rather the contrary ; J that the rich 

■ i tremble at the threatenings of Jesos Christ — 

Mteninge so strange in the mouth of Our Lord ; § 

1 that a moat strict account must be ^'en to the 

isreme Judge for all that we posseas. The chiefost 

I moet excellent rule for the right uae of money is 

which the heathen philosophers indicated, but 

oh the Church haa traced out clearly, and has not 

r made known to men's minds, but has impressed 

bn their lives. It rests on the principle that it is 

J thing to have a right- to the poaaoaaion of money, 

I another to have a right to uae money aa one pleases. 

ivate ownership, aa we have aoen, ia the natural 

pit of man ; and to exercise that right, especially as 

' 'jers of society, is not only lawful, but absolutely 

wry. It is lawful, aaye St. Thomas of Aquiu, /or 

* to hold private property ; and it is also necessary 

e carrying on of human life,\ But if the question 

' 1, How must one's possessions be used F the 

replies without hesitation in the words of the 

8 holy Doctor: Man should not consider his out- 
tl possessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to 
'B them without difficulty when others are in need, 
fince the Apostle saith, Oommand the rich of this 
. . to give with ease, to co?nmunicate.^ True 
a commanded to distribute to others that which 
red for his own necessities and those of his 
sehold ; nor even to give away what is reasonably 

•rrimoUiT II. IS. 1 2 CorioLhiuB l>, 17. t St, MiCIbew ili. 28, M. 

i St, Luke vl. S4, ». l Si En Q. tivi. Ait. S. 

1 Sa J> q. liv, Alt. S. 
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lka« wiaeh 'm ortr. 

U ii • dsty, tuAtljm 

h«t tf OhrMtes cfawi 

1^ lisMD b«. Bat i 

mmtt, giw pbe* U the bw* aaJ ^^pi<fc tf I 

(b*tr««6«d, WIm id mmaj w^m ngeB «■ M 

kvnstiMpnetieaoCalmvmoe— 0iir wn ibH 

|f(* Oow fa reeftfw/I u>d Who nBeonU a iMt 

MM «r nAnad to A» poor m doae «r rabaod Ml 

■dtf m i»»f at ffu did U t» *M ^Jff Itatt ( 

jfmiidUU Me.% Tfan%, to mtm. nawlMS I 

Mid ; Wboewr hiw receired frwrn tbe TKriiB 1 ^ 

Wg« ih»r« ot Mmjup , vbetber ib^j be i ituMl ■ 
9et fon»X or gift* of uw aund, has ree ci Tw l O^ % 
IJw parpow of «nag tkea for the perCeetiBg tf V 
Otrn ftStonv and, at the nine time, that be ai — ' 
rimr thMR, M the minuter of God's ProndcBa^l 
iNioft of other*. /& thai katk • tefanCl'^ 
0nMpM7 the Great, Ut him tee that U kidM m 
0Mflutth abv nda nee, Itf kim anuM kimtt^ltm 
ftfurufUif; k* thai hath art awl tkUt, Ut him I 
tt thar* ik4 mm and utiJU^ t/iereo/ wilk 1 ' 
Sa. Aa tar tbaee wtio do not poeeen ti 
lane, thujnn Ua^tbTtbeCbarcb thatiii 
pOfert; iM no duenoo, ftnd that tboe ia a 
miutmmd of in BeeKitig one's bread bj M 
•traafctbened hj what we ue is Cbnst ] 
tfkereiu /& wm rieh.forour takft leeamtf 
Who, being the Son of God, and God Hunae 
seen aod to be considered the sod of a carpente 
did sot disdain to nwnd a ^reat part of HIe life as a 
penter Himself. J» not this the carpenltr, the 8t . 
Jfargf* From the coDtemplation of this DiTine a 
ample it is eaejr to nnderBtand tb&t the tme dipnitjai 
exoelleoee of nun lies in hia moral qn&lities, tliat tr 
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; that virtue is the commoii inheritance of all, 
within the reach of high and low, rich Knd 
and that virtnc, and virtue alone, whereven 
will be followed by the rewards of everlasting 
BSfl. Nay, God Kimaelf seemB to incline more to 
'bo snffer evil ; for Jesna Christ ealla the poor 
; * He lovingly invites those in labor and grief 
to Him for solace; f and He displays the ten- 



1 



charity to the lowly and the oppreescd. Tliese 
ns cannot fail to keep down the pride of those 
well off, and to cheer the spirit of the afflicted ; 
ine the former to generosity and the latter to 
U resignation. Thus the separation wbicli pride 
'make tends to disappear, nor will it be difflcult 
:e rich and poor join hands in friendly concord. 
But, if Christian precepts prevail, the two 
will not only be united in the bonds of friend- 
it also in those of brotherly love. For they will 
land and feel that all men are the children of 
imon Father, that is, of Ood ; that all have the 
it end, which is God Himself, Who alone can 
^ther men or angels absolutely and pprfectly 
; that all and each are redeemed by Jesua Christ 
ised to the dignity of children of God, and are 
aited in brotherly ties both with each other and 
esns Christ, the firstborn among jnany brethem; 
le blessings of natnre and the gifts of grace be- 
, common to the whole hnmau race, and that to 
lept to those that are unworthy, is promised the 
,nee of the Kingdom of Heaven. If sons, heirf 
irs indeed of God, and co-heirs of Clirigl.X 
Hch is the scheme of dnties and of rights which 
fflrth to the world by the Gospel. Would it not 
hat strife must qnickly cease were society pene- 
with ideas like these ? 

But the Church, not content with pointing out 
ledy, also applies it. For the Church does its 
to teach and to train men, and to educate them ; 
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and by means of its BishopB and Clergy it 
Biilittary teachiiiga far and wide. It etriTes to inflt 
the mind and heart so that all may willingly 
themaelves to be formed and guided by the comn: 
monts of God. It is precieely in this fundamental 
principal matter, on which everything dependa, 
the Church has a power peculiar to itself. The age' 
which it employs are given it for the very purpOB 
reaching the hearts of men, by Jesus Christ Hiou 
and derive their efBciency from God. They alone i 
touch the innermost heart and conscience, and br 
men to act from a motive of duty, to resist thei^ 
pasBions and appetites, to love God and their fellow- 
men with a love that is unique and supreme, and 
courageously to break down every barrier which Eitands 
ih the way of a virtuone life- 
SB. On this subject We need only recall for one mo- 
ment the examples written down in history. Of these 
things there cannot bo the shadow of doubt ; for in- 
stance, that civil society was renovated in every part by 
the teachings of Christianity ; that in the strength of 
that renewal the hunaao race was lifted up to better 
things — nay, that it was brought back from death to 
life, and to so excellent a life tliat nothing more perfeol 
had been known before, or will come to pass in the agea 
that have yet to be. Of this beneficent transformatioH 
- Jesus Christ was at once the first cause and the final 
purpose ; as from Him all came, so to Him all was to 
be referred. For when, by the light of the Gospel mee- 
sage, the human race came to know the grand mygtoi 
of the Incarnation of the Word and the redempUoU' 
man, the life of Jesus Christ, God and Man, penetnta 
every race and nation, and impregnated them wij 
Hia faith, His precepts, and His laws. And if Sooi 
is to be cured now, in no other way can it be on 
but by a return to the Christian life and Christiaii 
stitntiona. When a society ia perishing, the true. adi 
to give to those who would restore it ia, to recall it 
the principles from which it sprang ; for the pni 
and perfection of an association is to aim at atic 
attain that for which it was formed ; and its operati 
phoald be put in motion and inspired by the end "' 
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. whioh originally gave it its being. So that to 

way from its prima! constitution is disease ; to go 

to it is recovery. And this may be asserted with 

utmost trntii both of the State in general and of 

that body of its citizens— by far the greater number — 

Vho sustain life by labor. 

30. Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of 
[the Charch ia so occupied with the spivitual concerns 
ht its children as to neglect their interests temporal 
ftnd earthly. Its desire is that the poor, for example, 
ohould rise above poverty and wretchedness, and should 
llwtter tiieir condition in life ; and for this it strives. By 
i-ttie rery fact that it calls men to virtue and forms them 
|)to its practice, it promotes this in no slight degree. 
i{]bristian morality, when itisadequatelyand completely 
i-practiced, conduces of itself to temporal prosperity, for 
■ It merits the blessing of that God Who is the source of 
all bletisingR : it powerfully restrains the lust of posses- 
Bon and tie lust of pleasure — twin plagues, which too 
oltaQ make a man withoutself-restraint miserable in the 
Imidst of abundance'^; it makes men supply by economy 
for the want of means, teaching them to be content 
[*ith frugal living, and keeping them out of the reach 
at those vices which eat up not merely small incomes, 
'bat large fortunes, and dissipate many a goodly inherit- 
Ancfl. 

31. Moreover, the Church intervenes directly in the 
interest of the poor, by setting on foot and keeping up 

,ny things which it sees to be efficacious in the reliiS 
Jverty. Here again it has always succeeded so well 
it has even extorted the praise of its enemies. Such 
the ardor of brotherly love among the earlieafc 
Itiane that numbers of those who were better off de- 
theraselves of their poaseesions in order to re- 
iheir brethren ; whence neither was there anjf ona j 
among (Aemf. To the order of Deacons, msti- | 
for that very purpose, was committed by the I 
esthe charge of the daily distributions ; and the ' 
lie Paul, though burdened with the solicitude of | 
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all the chnrchee, hesitated not to undertake laboricn 
joDrneys in order to carrr the alms of the faithful U 
the poorer CbriHtianB. TertnUian calls thceo coutribo^ 
tions, given Toluntarily by Christians in tlieir ossm 
blies, depositu ofpirty; beoanse, to'cite his worde, the 
wore employed in feeding the needy, in burying (Am 
iH the supporl oj^ 6oys aiid girh destitute af means W) 
dtprived of their parents, in the care of the aged ani i 
tht relief of the shipwrecked* 

33. Thps by degrees came into existence the pair 
moiiy which the church has gonrded with religiouacH 
as the inheritance of the poor. Xay, to spare tbem tb 
ehame of begging, the common Mother of rich an 
poor has exerted herself to gather together fandB fil 
the support of the needy. The Church has stirred a 
eyerywhere the heroism of charity, and has establiaho 
Congregations of Religions and many other naefal ii 
etitntions for help and mercy, so chat theremightb 
hardly »ny kind of suffering which was not visited if 
relieved. At the present day thereare many who,lil( 
the heathen of old. blame and condemn the ChaFca/o 
this beautiful charity. They would substitute in i 
place a system of State-organized relief. But no hcnl 
methods will ever supply for the devotion and se 
sacrifice of Christian cnarity. Charity, as a virtue, \ 
longs to the Church ; for it is no virtue unless it 
drawn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ ; and 1 
who turns his back on the Church cannot be near '• 
Christ. 

33. It cannot, however, be doubted that to attaint 
purpose of which Wo treat, not only the Church, b 
all liuman means must conspire. All who are c 
cerned in the matter must be of one mind and mn 
act together. It is in this, as in the Frovidenoe whi( 
governs the world ; results do not happen save wbetS'T 
all the causes cooperate. 1 

34. Let us now, therefore, inquire what part tb*' I 
State should play in the work of remedy and relief, I 

35. By the State We here understand, not the partic^ 
alar form of government which prevails in this or thi 

* Apologia Seeanda, Tjt\t 
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pon, but the State aa rightly understood; that is to 
' any government eonforraabie in its institutions to 
ht reason and natural law, and to those dictates of 
fc Divine wisdom which We have expounded in the 
fcyelical on tho Christian Conatitutioa of the State. 
& first duty, therefore, of the rulers ot the Slate , 
itlld be to make sure that the laws aud institutions, 

■ general character and administration of the com- 
^wealth, shall be euch as to produce of themselves 

■ "c well-being and private prosperity. This is the 
!r office of wise statesmanship and the T^ork of the 

3 of the State. Now, a State chiefly prospers and 
ishes by morality, by well reguhtted family Ufe, by 
jct for religion and justice, by the moderation and 
__,! distribution of public burdens, by the progress of 
I arts and of trade, by the 'abundant yield of the 
[d. — byeverything which makes the citizens better 
1 happier. Here, then, it is in the power of a ruier 
'wnefit every order of the State, aud amongst the 
t to promote in the highest degree the interests of 
r ; and this by virtue of his office, and without 
g exposed to any suspicion of undue interference— 
i it ie the province of the commonwealth to consult 
r the common good. And the more that is done for 
I working population by the general iawa of the 
intry, the less need will there be to seek for particular 
tens to relieve them, 

16. There is another and a deeper consideration which 
it be lost sight of. To the State the interests of 
equal, whether high or low. The poor are 
mbers of the national community equally with the 
feh ; they are real component parts, living parts, 
'ch make up, through the family, the living body ; 
it need hardly be said that they are by far the 
iaj'ority. It would be irrational to neglect one portion 
t the citizens and to favor another ; and therefore the 
"ministration must duly and solicitously pro- 
fide for the welfare and the comfort of the working 
leople, or else that law of Justice will be violated 
l^hich ordains that each shall have hia due. To cite 
;he wise words of St. Thomas of Aquin : As the pari 
wnti ihs whoU are in a certain seme identical, the part 
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fched over by the Administration, bo tha.); they who 

EfibAaeo largely to the advantage of the commn- 

I Dfty themsoIreB share in the benefitH they create — 

m being housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, 

nuy find their esiEtence less hard and more 

rabfe. It follows that whatever shall appe&r to be 

Hacire to the well being of those who work shonid 

Irre favorable consideration. Let it not be feareti 

I Mlicitude of this kind will injure any interest: on 

BDOBtrary, it will be to the advantage of all ; for it 

Bpt but be good for the commonwealth to eecare 

B niaery those on whom it so largely depends. 

■, We have said that £he State miiEt not absorb the 

Jridoal or the family; both shonld be allowed free 

[nntranimeUed action as far as is consistent with 

»inmon good and the interest of others. Xever- 

j mters should' anxiously safeguard the com- 

kitj and all its parts ; the community, becanae thv 

BTVation of the community is so emphatically the 

neas of the supreme power that the safety of the 

monwealth is not only the first lav, bnt it 13 a 

ment's whole reason of existence; and the parte, 

e both philosophy and the gospel agree in laying 

1 that the object of t)je administration of the State 

bid be, not the advantage of the ruler but the bene- 

^ those over whom h« rnlee. The gift of aatfaority 

D God, and is. as it were, a participation of the 

It of all BOTcreignties ; and it should be eierciaed 

e power of God is exercised — with a fstberiy 

tode which not only guides the whide, bat reubcM 

JaCaits ae well. 

M. Vheoerer the genera] interest of any particalar 
B raffers, or is threatened with, evib which can iB 
r way be met, the public aathority matt step in 
ttbem. \ow, among the interestfl of th« pab- 
IB trf private individnaU, are these : that pea/;e and 
I order shonld be maintained : that family life 
~1 be carried on in accordance with God's laws aod 
eof nature; that religion ahootd be rerereacedaad 
; tbst a high standard of tnonlity tfaoold pnrnl 
tiUcaiid private life; that naetityof jnaticeaboald 

id tfcrt ao «oe abonld mjan t 
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witli imptihity; that the memberaof thecomnmpwoIA 
sbuald grow np to inao'e egutte strong sud roDuet. and 
capitblc, if tioeu bfi, of guarding' and de-fen dine their 
coantrv- H by a otrike, or other oombina'ioa of wori:- 
meri, tbcro abotild be imminent danger of distnrfauiM 
to the public peace; or if circnmstanees were mtA 
tlikt among the Uboring population the ties of foiatl] 
life were relaxed: if Religion were found to «sS« 
through the workmen not liaving time and opportnait; 
to practice it; if in workebopa and factories tnrae w 
danger to morals through the mixing of the seiM 
from any occasion of evil; or if employers laid bardeuS 
upon the workmen which were unjust, or degraded 
them with conditiouB that were repugnant to theic 
dignity as human beings"; finally, if health were ea- 
dangered by escessive labor, or hy work nnsnited to aer 
or ago— in these cases, there can be no qneetiOD that, 
within certain limits, it would be right to call in t}] 
help and authority of the law. The limits must bedi 
termined by the nature of the occasion which calla fii ^^ 
the law's interfejence^the principle being this, tW 
- the law roust not undertake more, or go further, that 
is required for the remedy of the e^il or the remoral of 
the danger. 

40. Rights must be religioualy respected whereTel 
they are found ; and it is the duty of the publioan 
thority to prcTent and punish injury, and to proteo 
each one in the possession of his own. Still, whs 
there is question of protecting the rights of individual 
the poor and helpless have a claim to special considel 
ation. The richer population have many ways of pn 
tecting themselves, and stand less in need of nelp froi 
the State ; those who are badly off have no resources i 
their own to fall back upon, and must chiedy rely.npo 
the assistance of the State. And it is for this rsM*^ 
that wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among t 
weak and necessitous, should he specially cared for a 
protected by the commonwealth. 

41. Here, however, it will be advisable to advert ei 
presaly'to one or two of the more important detaHa. 
must be borne in mind tbat the c\i\el Vo.\ti^ Vi^»' 

pared is th^ s»t&$mt^v^%. ^3 \*^s*^ w»fi^lft■«i^» 
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olioy, of private propertj. Moat of all is it nesontial 
I these timee of ooretons greed, to keep the multitude 
jthin the liue of duty ; for if all may justly strive to 
stter their condition, yet neither jnstice nor the com- 
lOQ good allows any one to seize that which belongs 
Minotlier, or, under the pretext of futile and ridicii- 
iQS equality, to lay hands on other people's fortunes. 
Lis most true that by far the larger part of the people 
to work prefer to improve themselves by honoat labor 
ither than by doing wrong to others. But there are 
Qt a few who are imbued with bad principles and ara 
Szioua for revolutionary change, and whose great pur- 
Oae it is to stir up tumult and bring about a policy of 
blence. The authority of the State should intervone 
t put restraint upon these disturbers, to save the 
crkmen from their seditious arts, and to prelect law- 
il owners from spoliation. 

42. Wlienworkpeoplehaverecoursetoaetrike, itisfre- 
aently because the hours of labor are too loug, or the 
ork too hard, or because thej consider their wages insuf- 
Bient, Thegrave inconvenience of this not uncommon 
jcnrrence should be obviated by public remedial meaa- 
tes;tor snch paralysis of labor not only affects themaa- 
iTB and their work people, but is estremely injurious to 
rade, and to the general interests of the public ; more- 
rer, on such occasions, violence and disorder are gen- 
»Ily not far off, and thus it frequently happens that 
he public peace is threatened. The laws should be 
eforehand, and prevent these troubles from arising ; 
ley should lend their influence and authority to tne 
emoval in good time of the causes which lead to con- 
icte between masters and those whom they employ. 

43. But if the owners of property must bo made 
scnre, the Workman, too, has property and posEeesiona 
n which he must be protected ; and, first of all, there 
re his spiritual and mental interests. Life on earth, 
lowever good and desirable in itself, is not the final 
urpose for which man is created j it is only the way 
nd the means to that attainment of truth, and that 
iractice of goodness in which the full life of the eoul 
lonsists. It is the soul which is made after the image 
tad lijceaess of God ; it is m the soul that sovereignty 
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roiiiloi, in Tirtno of which iriun is comn. 
tlincrcAtiiroB Ih'Iow him, aud to use a1 
til" 0(" nun for hii* [irofit and ndvi 
and HuMui it ; luid rule mu-r the/isi 
Vki/vu'Ih iif the air, and ail living creaUirfu ichkhmsn^ 
utmn the mrfh.* In this respect all men are eq '- 
tfioi'u li no (litforenco botweeii rich and poor, mi 
nnd Morviint, mlor mid riilod, ^or Iha same is lord 
iiU.\ No iiinii iniw outmgi- with itnpanity that fasinan 
illgniLy wliicli Ooo Himself treats with reverertct, nor 
Btimil in tlui wfiy of thiit higher life which is the prep- 
Krnliaii for Ihu oturnal life of lloavdn. Nay, more; » 
man ha* liorti no power over himself. To consent to 
ftiiy Ireattnotit whiiih iit oalcnluted to defeat the end and 
Jjiirpoxii of hii bi^inf; in hityund his right; ho cannot 
givii up hit Moiil to N"rvitiid« ; fur it is not man's own 
rltthti wliii-li nrit horo in question, but the rights ot 
Ood, moat snorud tind iuviolabto. 

4-1. Ki'oin thin follows the ohligatioD of the ceasatioa 
of work and lalior on Sundays and certain festivals. 
TliiM ritit from hitior is not to he understood as mers 
idl6n<'8i ; much h>ss must it bo an occasion of sneudtng 
inoiioy and oT vloiouH hxcobb, as many would desire it 
to \m ; but it. Khould bo mat from labor coasocrated by 
ruligion. Hcponu united with religious observance dia- 

Stoses nmu to (or^i-^t for a while the buBiness of tfaU 
laily life, and to turn his thoughts to heavenly thinea 
and to the worship which ho so strictly owes to the 
Eternal Deity. It i« this, above all, which is the reasoa 
and niotlvo of thu Sunday rest ; a rest sanctioned by 
Qod's great law of the aticient covenant, Remember (hmi 
keep holy the f^aliintik Dnif,\ and taught to the world by 
His own mysterious " rest " after the creatiou of man; 
He rested on the seventh day from all Bis work tehieh' 
He had done.^ 

45. If we turn now to things exterior and corporeal, 
the flrst concern of all is to save the poor workers fiooi. 
the cruelty of grasping speculators, who use hnmim 
beings as mere instruments for making money. It is. 
neither justice nor humanity so to grind men dowa 

■ GcDwli 1, X. t Romuie i. II. I £xod. n. 8 
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i excessive Isbor as to stupefy their niiutlB and 
I oat tlieir bodies. Man'gpowors, like liia general 
Jre, are limited, and beyond these limitB he cannot 
■ His strength is developed and increased by use and 
■'ae, but only on condition of- due intermiBBiou and 
rreet. Daily labor, therefore, must be so regu- 
I that it may not be protracted during longer hours 
I strength admits. How many and how long the 
hals of rest should be, will depend on the nature 
Be work, on circumstances of time and place, and 
■ts health and strength of the workman. Those 
Elaborin mines and quarries, and in work within 
^wela of the earth, should have shorter hours in 
lortion as their labor is more severe and more try- 
^to health. Then, again, the season of the year 
Bast be taken into account ; for not iinfrequently a 
kind of labor is easy at one time which at another is in- 
tolerable or very difRcult, Finally, work which is 
suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably he re- 
quired from a woman or a child. And, in regard to chil- 
Oi-en, great care should be taken not to place thejn in 
workshops and factories until their bodies and minda 
are suEBciently mature. For just as rough weather de- 
stroys the buds of Spring, so too early an eiperience of 
life's hard work blights the young promise of a child's 
powers, and makes any real education impossible. 
Women, again, are not suited to certain trades ; for a 
woman i^ by nature fitted for home work, and, it is that 
which is best adapted at once to preserve her modesty 
and to promote the good bringing up of children and 
the well being of the family. As a general principle it 
may be laid down that a workman ought to have leis- 
nre and rest in proportion to the wear and tear of his 
strength ; for the waste of strength must be repaired 
by the cessation of work. 
46. In all agreements between masters and work 

Seople there is always the condition, expressed or un- 
erstood, that there be allowed proper rest for soul and 
body. To agree in any other sense would be against 
what is right and jnst ; for it can never be right or I'ust 
to require on the one side, or to promise on the other, 
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ttio giviug np of those dntjes which » msn owes to 

Ood aai! to himBelf. " 

47. We now approach a subject of very great impo 
aucc, and one on which, if exiremos are to Iw svoidi 
right idoAH are absolutely necoeeary. Wages, W4 i 
told, arc lised by Fruo couseut ; and, therefore, tbav, 
ployer, wb<*n be pays what was ugrecd upon, hae in 
hilt part and is aol called upon for anything tvitin 
The only way. it is suid, in wliieb injusnce could ha 
pen would bo if the master refused to pay the whole 
the wages, or the workman would not complete t 
work uudortaken ; when this happens the State akat 
intervene, to see that each obtains his own — bat9 
uudor any other circumstances. 

4B, This mode of rea^ning is by no means cod viocll 
to a fair-minded man, for there are important cousidw 
tions which it leaves out of view altogether. Toltb 
is to <ixei-t one's self for the sake of procuring whif 
necessary for the purposes of life, and most of ftlLi 
self-preservation. In the sioeat of thy l»-oio th9Uilu 
mt bTead* Therefore a man's labor nas two iiotn 
charftcters. Firat of all, it is personal, for the « 
of individual power belongs to the individual who pn 
it forth, employing this power for that personal p 
for which it was given. Secondly, man's labor is n 
snry, for without the results of labor a manxiannot ti^ 
and self- CO user vat ion is a law of Nature, which it 
wrong to disobey. Now, if we were to consider laboF 
merely so far as it is persona!, donbtloss it would te 
within the workman's right to accept any rate of wag 
whatever ; for in the same way as he is free to work 
not, BO he is free to accept a small remuneration or 6 
none at all. But this is a mere abstract suppositiO! 
the labor of the workiiigman is not only his peraoi 
attribute, but it is necessary; and this 'makes oil i 
difference. The preservation of life is the bound 
duty of each and all, and to fail therein is a crime. 
follows that each one has a right to procure what ia ] 
qnired in order (o live, and the poor can procnre it 
no other way than by work and wages. 
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»9, Let it be granted then that, bb a ruk-, work- 
fin aud (implover should mnke fr<;e agreomoiits, and 
I particalar should freely agree us Lo wages ; nevoi>- 
jeless, there ia a dictate of nature more imperious and 
mtB ancient than any bargain between man and man, 
pt the remuneration must be enongh to support the 
jr in reasonable and frugal comfort. If 
jOBgh necessity or fear of a worse e-vil the workman 
jfApta -harder conditions because an employer or h 

■ "raotor will give him no better, he is the victim of 
) and injustice. In these and similar (juBstions, 

iwever — such as, for example, the hours of labor in 
^erent trades, the sanitary precautions to be ob- 
fvod in factories and workehopB, etc. — in order to 
lersede undue interference on the part of the State, 
cially as circumstances, times, and localities differ 
J widely, it is advisable that recourse be had to 8oci- 
pes or Boards such as We shall mention presently, or 
I some other method of safegnarding the interests of 
^ge earners ; the State to be asked for approval and 
tetection. 
I'SO. If a workman's wages be sufficient to enable him 
> maintain himself, his wife, and his children in rea- 
comfort, he will not find it difficult, if he ia a 
Hisiblc man, to study economy; and he will not fail, 

■ cutting down expenses, to put by a little prop- 
fey; nature and reason would nrge him to this. We 
wpe seen that this great Labor question cannot be 
Bred except by assuming aa a principle that private 

nierBhip must be held sacred and inviolable. The 
W, therefore, should favor ownership, and its policy 
fcoald be to induce as many of the people as possible 
^ Income owners. 
*1. Many excellent resulta will follow from this; and 
Jst of all, property will certainly become more equit- 
fely divided. For the effect of civil change and re- 
Klutiou has been to divide society into two widely dif- 
fering castes. On the one side, there is the party 
^hicn holds the power because it holds the wealth ; 
iiich has in its grasp all labor and all trade, which 
^nipalates for its own heneOt and ite own parposes 
i the Bourcea of supply, and wbioh is powertnUy rep- 
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rawotid in ^ tbe ooonei]* of the Ststs hedl Ob 1 
oUMf side there is the needy uid po««rieet mnltitad*, 
sore »a<l eaBeiing, and sIwstb ready £or diatarbaaatb 
If warfcmg people oo be eoamnged to look fonrmrd 
to obtuBing A ihan ia the land, the result trill be tbi ' 
tbe faU between Tast weklth and deep Mvertj will L- 
brid^ed otw, and the two orders will be bronghli 
iiaaiiii togethw. Antither oonaeqiience will be t^ 
gnatarahmdaaeeof the fouite of the earth. Men i 
mya vork harder and nore leadi^ wlwn they vork m 
tMt which is theirovn; nay, they learn to lore the Toy 
K>0 which yields in respooce to the labor of their haad^ 
Boi only food to e»t, bat an abandaace of good thla^ 
(lor tbeouelTes and thoae that are dear to thenu It > 
eTident how aoch a spirit of wiQing bUtor would add li 
the fndacf. of the evth and to the wealth of the com 
■sanity. And * third advantage would anee from this: 
men would cliag to the conQtry in which th^ wen 
bom; for no one woold exchange his conntry for ■ 
fore^n land if his mm afforded him tbe meana of 1' 
ing a toIeraUe and happy lifei These &Ke impo ' 
beoefits, bowerer, can only be expected on the e 
titrn that a iimd'8 means be sot drained and ezh 
by excewire taxation. The right to poeeees i 
property is from nature, not froin man; uid the Stall 
nas only tbe right to rebate ita nse in tbe intttnato el 
the pnblie good, bat by no means to abolish it alto- 
gather. The State ia therefore unjust and crael if, ii 
the name of taxadoo, it deprires the priTate owner o 
more than is iost. 

52, In the I^t pSace — employers and workmen imn 
themselves effect much in tbe matter of which Vs 
treat, by means of tboBe icstitotiona and orga&isa ^^ 
which afford opportune aesiatanee to those in need, audi 
whir^h draw the two orders more cloeely togetiurw 
Among these may be enumerated : Societies for matml 
Help; rafionsfonodations establiehed by private pm^ 
■oni for providing for the workman, and for his wiaOW 
or his orphans, in sodden calamity, in sickness, aoA ia 
tbe event of death ; and what are called " palronagea 
Of inrtitntione for the care of boys and girls, ' 
people aad also for those of more matore age. 
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'X rhi' moBt important of all arc Workmen's Asio- 

riitio J.- : foi these virtnatly include all tlie rest. lIJs- 

t'jry f;tl"sts what excellent results were effected liy the 

Artilii'prs* Guilds of a former day. They were tho 

nipftiiH not only of many advantages to the workmen, 

I'Ni: in no small degree of the advancement of art. as 

"iiineii>ut! monnments remain to prove. Such asBocia- 

nild he adapted to the requirements of the 

: .ch, we live — an age of greater instruction, of 

I'lietoms, and of moi'e numerous reqniremeuta 

life. It is gratifying to know that there are 

n existence not a few Societies of this natnre, 

,: either of workmen alone or of workmen and 

■ j;. iti. together; but it were greatly to be desired 

tBM tney should multiply ami become more effective. 

^JiSTB spoken of them more than once ; but it will be 

to explain here how much they are needed, to 

r that they eii^t by their own right, and to enter 

ip their organization and their work. 

ii. The experience of his own weakness urges man to 

^ia help from without. Wo read in the pages of Holy 

■^; jB is belter that two should be together than one ; 

" yluive the advantage of their society. If one fall 

4 be supported by ike other. Wot to hivi that is 

~-*f /or when he falleth he hath none to lift him up.* 

i farther : A brother that is helped by Kis brother ia 

%a kronp ciiy.\ It is this natural impulse which 

*^eB men in civilsociety; and it is this also which makea 

it band themselves together in assooiationsof citizen 

h citizen ; associations which, it is true, cannot be 

1 societies in the complete sense of the word, but 

leh are societies nevertheless. 

\b. These lesser societies and the society which consti- 
e the State differ in many things, becaneo their im- 
fliate purpose and end is different. Civil society ex- 
\ for the common good, and therefore is concerned 
b the interests of all in general, andwith individual 
iBreete in their due place and proportion. Tlence it 
slled public society, because by its means, as St. 
ISB of Aquin says. Men communicate toith one aff 

• SedeilHtwlT, »,l«. 




rfsS rwt an a nnm up Lsmam. 
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J pm«ipl«, viz., the o&tural propensitjr of dibq co li-w ia 



r,.l 011*5 disafiiet! tlwm when '--'■" ' "'" 

Eat Mery prccaiitiion should be Ti- 
'ilfhts of individualH and coc :• :...-.- 

bl" ro)fnlalinnii nnder the pratenei; 'ji paaiic 

Titrtieflf-. Vr<T lava onl; hind when the j ftre in Mcord- 
%v,fn wit.h ri^^ht reason, and therefore with the etenul 

■■ -:'7-,--ni:Ce». 

■ CplR 

■ ■ /restify 

.f, tii'jy lijvp done for the haman race. It isitidi»- 
pnulfip, on ^ounda of reason alone, that Bach asod»- 
tioni. horng pfirfeotly blameleaa in their objects, haTittlia 

• raiera iiufM^puiaia /M eaitam et nUgiaum, C»p. IL t lag, 

Iffvrum tiiin h tfpe tm^ in viftug qfitt accorttmu:* wUA riakt nami^: ^itf 

•ItJIoui/TomeuittriuHlaa. ■ " ''- -m 

. ,^n.^ ^ unjtal laa ; <■ lueH eoM U it •lot Ana if alt 
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Ion of the lav of natnrs. Oa their religious side 

"ightly claim to be responsible to theChuroli j»li>ne. 

idministratora of the State, therefore, hnvo no 

over tbem, nor t;ati they claim any share in thuir 

t ; on the contrary, it is the State's doty to 

'tand cherish them, and, if tibceasary, to defend 

n from attack. It is notorione that a very different 

; has been followed, more especially in our own 

In many places the State has laid violent hands 

secommanities, and committed manifold inj'nstice 

feiDBt them ; it has placed them under the civil law, 

n away their rights as corporate bodiea, and robbed 

Q of their property. In such property the Charch 

i her rights, each member of the body had hia or 

hts, and there were also the rights of those 

J founded or endowed them for a definite pur- 

I, and of those for whose benefit and aesialance they 

>d. Wherefore We cannot refrain from comnlsin- 

f sach spoliation as unjust and fraught with evil 

mlts ; and with the more reason because, at the very 

e when the law proclaims that association is free to 

We see that Catholic societies, however peaceabis 

J naefal, are hindered in every way, whilst the utmost 

sdom is ^iven to men whose objects are at once hort- 

'» Religion and dangerous to the State. 

, Associations of every kind, and especially those 

' workingmen, are now far more common than for- 

lerly. In regard to many of these there is no need at 

nt to inquire whence they spring, what are their 

ts, or what means they use. But there ie a goo3 

l1 of evidence which goes to prove that many of tbeee 

ieties are in the hands of invisible leaders, and are 

naged on principles far from compatible with Chria- 

lity and the public well being ; and that they do 

ir beat to get into their hands the whole fiuld of 

labor and to force workmen either to join them or to 

jtarre. Under these cirenmatances Christian workmen 

Einast do one of two things : either join Aaaociations hi 

wwbich their religion will be erpoaed to peril, or form 

I associations among themselves — nnite their forces and 

f conrageonaiy shake off the yoke of an nnjnrt and in- 

1 tolerable oppression. No one who does not wish to 
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' citl3»u luiited togetiier in the eier- 

: bot let it not UirastiuelfiiiU) their 
r and thai orguiizatioo ; for tfatngi 
J the aool -vithin tiiesi, aod tbej mai- 
^ kill»i bv :._e znap of ■ bftod from vitboat. 

>r3-_.' thst SB Awiftfiitiim maj be carried on 

: :.r: --^ snil h&rmoQj of sedoD, its or- 

.ii mast be firm uid vise^ 

-•_« to eii^t, lure the fnitlMr 

,T:d »TganizatiaD m ib*; best 

-f :iH-ir object!. We do not 

.iilo definite deUuls on the 

..siniut depend on OAtionftl 

1 «zperieac«, on the natare 

• I Ene wiir^ :o 09 done, od tb« ma|;nitiide of 

s tradea And aajiiojmaitB, sad on other cir- 

I of fkct and of time — all of vbich most be 

iDj Tcigbed. 

" ' ' g sommaiilj, we ra» U/ it don u • 



a argxnixed and goTcmed u to fnmiah 

land moat suitable means tor attsiniDg vbat ia 

I ^ that is to nr, for helpiog each iadTTidaal 

bCT to better his condidoo to toe atmost in body. 

Land property. It im dear that the; moat pay 

" — ^ [mncipsl attention to pie^ and monlitjr, 

— X intNual diacipiJDe most be directed pre- 

K coDsidfxations ; otherviae tbey entudy 

Ctat efaaraeter, and come to be Tery little 

I thoie Societies vhicfa take no acoonnt of 

What adTaotaee can it be to a Work- 

ain by meana at > Society all that he re- 

'a endaager hia aoal for want of spiritoal 

f deik it fTfdU '« man if id gain lis wMa 

tmfftrtit lit*' ^ his om tnlf* Thie,a> 

1 teaches, is the note or character that dt>- 

■ the CbriniaB from the beAthes. AfUr all 



a do tie keetJum* aaaL . . . , 

m of Oott and Bis Jtuiiet, and aH 
1 bi add^ mnto yn.f I«t oor 
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then, look first and before aJ\ to Ood ; let retigioaa ii 
fltruittiou have theroin a foremoet place, each one beiBj 
carefully taught what is hia dnty to God, what to be 
liove, woat to hope for, and how to work ont his salvfl 
(ion ; aud let all be warned and fortified with espeoia 
solicitude againet wroug opinions aud false teaobioB 
Irft the workingman be urged and lod to the worahi; 
of Qod, to the earnest practice of religinu, and, amoi^ 
other things, to the eanctification of Sundavs and fea 
tivala. Lot him team to reverence and love Hoi; 
Church, the common Mother of ub all ; and bo to obe; 
the precepts and to frequent the Sacraments of thi 
Ohnrch, those Sacraments being the means ordained b] 
Ood for obtaining forgiTeneEs of eio and for leading i 
holy life. 

62. The foundations of the organization being laii 
in Religion, we next go on to determine the relations 
the members one to another, iu order that thev ma 
live togetlier in concord and go on prosperously am 
Bncoeasfully, The offices and ohargeg of the Bociet 
should he distributed for the good of the Society itseli 
and in sncfa manner that difference in degree orpoaitiOl 
ehould not interfere with unanimity- and goodiril] 
Office bearers should he appointed with prudence tan 
discretion, and each one's charge ahould he oarefnll 
marked out ; thus no memher will suffer wrong. Le 
the common funds be administered with the strictec 
honesty, inauchway that a member receive aesistaBO 
in proportion to his necessities. The rights and dntife 
of employers should be the subject of careful considai 
iitiou ascompared with the rights and duties of the «n 
]iloyed. If it should happen that either a maateror; 
workman deemed himself injured, nothing would 1 
more desirable than that there should he a committi 
composed of honest and capable men of the Asaoeiatio; 
itself, whose duty it should he, by-the laws of the Ai 
eiation, to decide the dispute. Among the purpi 
of a Society should be to try to arrange for a contlnuoa 
snpply of work at all times and seasons; and to oreat 
a fund from which the members may be helped in thel 
necessitiea, not only incases of accident, hut also il 
sicltneBfi, old age, aud misfortune. 
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p. Snch nilea and regnl»tioiis> U Dbeyed willingly 
'\ will sufficiently inauro the woll-bcing of poor 
e; whilet snch mntiuil Aoeocialioi^a among Cutli- 
JBats certain to be productive, in no small degree, 
brosperity to the State. It is not VAnh to ooujecturo 
■ fatore from the past. Age givea way to at;e, but 
Isrents of one century are nonderfullyhke tbose of 
Thw ; for they are directed by the Providence of 
1, who overrnles the course of history in accordance 
I His purposes in creating the race of man. Wo 
Cold that it was cast as a reproach on the Christians 
Jw early ages of the Church, that the greater uum- 
wot thetn had to live by begging or by labor. Yet, 
latate bb they were of wealth and influence, thuy 
led by winning over to 'their fiiiie the favor of the 
Tl and the good will of the powerful. They showed 
inselTes industrious, laborious, and peaceful, men of 
Sice, and, above all, men of brotherly love. In the 
' Buch a life and such an example prejudice 
disappeared, the tongue of malevolence was silenced. 
Brad the lying traditions of ancient superstition yielded 
"tie by little to Christian truth. 
Mi. At this moment the condition of the working 
^lation is the question of the liour : and nothing 
Jl;be of higher interest to all claaeos of the State than 
hti it should be rightly and reasonably decided. But 
^U be easy for Christian workingmen to decide it 
^t if they form Associations, choose wise guides, and 
same path which with so much advantage to 
mselves and the commonwealth was trod by their 
fcers before them. Prejudice, it is true, is mighty, 
i BO is the love of money ; but if the sense of wliat 
^UBt and right be not destroyed by depravity of heart, 
■ir follow citizens are sure to bo won over to a kindly 
uing towards men whom they see to be so industrious 
id ao modeet, who bo unmistakably prefer honesty to 
lire, and the sacredness of duty to all other considera- 
Jns. 

l€5. And another great advantage would result from 
B state of things Wo are describing : there would be 
i much more hope and possibility of recalling to a 
of their duty those workingmen who have either 
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fireii up their faith altogetber, or vhoBe lives a 
varisncD with its precepta, Theao men, in most ease, 
feel that they have been fooled by empty promisea an 
deceived by false appearances. They cannot but per 
ceive that their grasping employers too often treat then 
with tlio greatest tohnmanity and hardly care for then 
beyond the profit their labor brings ; and if they belon 
to an Aaaociation, it is probably one in which there ez 
ista, in place of charity and Iovb, that intestine atriC 
whieh always accompanies nnresigned and irreligiou 
poverty. Broken in spirit and worn down in Bodj; 
how many of them would gladly free themaelres trot 
this galling slavery 1 But human respect, or the drea 
of starvation, makea them afraid to take the step, 'ti 
such as tliese Catholic Associations are of incalcalabl 
service, helping them out of their difficulties, invitin 
them to companionship, and receiving the repentant t 
a shelter iu which they may secarely trust. 

66, We have now laid before you. Venerable Breth 
Ten, who are the persona and what are th« meaOB, b 
which this most difficult question must be Boljti 
Every one must put his hand to the work which fall 
to his share, and that at once and immediately, lea 
the evil which is already so great may by delay beoom 
absotutely beyond remedy. Those who rule the Stat 
mnat use the law and the inetitutions of the country 
masters and rich men mOst remember their duty ; tii 

{loor whose interests are at stake, must make btm 
awfal and proper effort ; and since Religion alono, i 
We said at the beginning, can destroy the evil at it 
root, all men must be persuaded that the primary thin 
needful is to return to real Christianity, in the abaant 
of which all the plans and devices of the wisest will I 
of little avail, 

67. As far as regards the Church, its assistanoe iriJ 
never be wantmg, be the time or the occasion what i 
may; and it will intervene with the greater effect i] 
proportion as its liberty of action is the more nnfei 
tered : let this be carefully noted by those whose offii 
it is to provide for tlie public welfare. Even[ minist 

' holy Religion must throw into the conflict all ^ 
lergy of hie mind and all the strength of his mS, 
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hce ; vHh ;oar authority Venerable Bretluei), and 

ryoor example, tlicy muet never cease to nrgu upon 

1 men of BV^rj cluse, iipoit the high as well as the 

w!y, the Gospel dof'trineB of Christian life ; by evory 

'MtiB in their power they must atrive for the good of 

' people ; and above nil they must earnestly cherish 

ibemselreB. and try to arouse in others. Charity, the 

^eeand queen o£ virtues. For the happy results 

all long for must be chiefly brought about by the 

JbteonB outpouring of Charity ; of that true Christ- 

ICharity which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel 

T which is always ready to sacrifice itself for others' 

n, and which is man's surest antidote against worldly 

Be and immoderate love of self ; that Charity 

HtM office is described and whose Godlike features 

I drawn by the Apostle St. Paul in these words : 

i/tril^ is patient, is kind . . . seeketk not her 

Jh . , . suffereth all things . . . endureih 

tthings,* 

ks. On each one of you. Venerable Brethren, and on 
pr Clergy and people, as an earnest of God's mercy 
'Ji a mark of our affection. We lovingly in the Lord 
w the Apostolic Benediction. 

a at St. Peter's, in Rome, the fifteenth day of 
May, 1891, the fourteenth year of Our Pontificate. 

LEO £111., POPE. 
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expose man's chief good to extreme danger will heeitiitfl 
to Hsy that the second alternative must by all meanB b« 
adopted. 

59. Those Oatholicsare worthy of all praise — and there 
are not a few — who, underBtanding what the times re- 
quire, have, by various onterpriaes and experimentB, 
endeavored to better the condition of the working 
people without any sacrifice of principle. They haTB 
taken up the cause of the worktngman, and have striven 
to make both families and individuals better off ; to 
infuse the spirit of justice into the mutual relations of 
employer and employed ; to keep before the eyes of 
both classes the precepts of duty and the laws of ths 
Gospel — that Gospel whicli, by inculcating self-re- 
straint, keeps men within the bounds o( moderation, and 
tends to establish harmony among the divergent in- 
terests and various classes which compose the State. It 
is'With such ends in view that We see men of eminence 
meeting together for discussion, for the promotiott of 
united action, and for practical work. Others, again> 
Btriye to unite working people of various kinds into 
associations, help them with their advice and their 
means, and enable them to obtain honest and profitable, 
work. The Bishops, on their part, bestow their ready 
good will and support ; and with their approval and 
guidance many members of the clergy, both secular and' 
regular, labor assiduously on behalf of the spiritual and., 
mental interests of the members of Associations. And 
there are not wanting Catholics possessed of affluenoa 
who have, as it were, cast in their lot with the wage- 
eapners, and who have spent large sums in founding 
and widely spreading Benefit and Insurance SocietiM; 
by means of which the workingmau may without diffi- 
culty acquire by his labor not only many present ad- 
Tantages, but also the certainty of honorable support 
in time to come. How much this multiplied and earn- 
est activity has benefited the community at large is 
too well known to require Us to dwell upon it, IV* 
find in it the grounds of the most cheering hope for 
the future ; provided that the Associations We hart 
described continue to grow and spread, and are well 
AUd wisely administered. Let the State watoh orer 
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9 Societies of citizene unitod together in the eier- 
cise of their right ; but ]et it not thrust itself into their 
peonliar coticorua and their organization ; for things 
move and live by the aoul withiu them, and they may 
be killdd by the grasp of a hand from vithout. 

60. In order that an Association may bo carried on 
with unity of purpose and harmony of action, its or- 
ganization ana government must be Qroi aud wise. 
A.II sucb Societies, being free to esist, have the further 
right to adopt such rnles and organization as may best 
conduce to the attainment of their objects. We do not 
deem it possible to enter into definite details on the 
subject of organization : this must depend on national 
character, ou practice and experience, on the nature 
and scope of the vork to be done, on the magnitude of 
the various trades and employments, and ou other cir- 
cumstances of fact and of time — all of which must be 
carefully weighed. 

61. ' Speaking Bnmmarily, we may lay it down as a 
general and perpetual law, that Workmen's Associa- 
tions should be ao organized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at, that is to say, for helping each individual 
member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 
mind, and property. It is clear that they must pay 
special and prmcipal attention to piety and morality, 
and that their internal discipline must be directed pre- 
oieely by these considerations ; otiierwise they entirely 
lose their special character, and come to be very little 
better than those Societies which take no account of 
Religion at all. What advantage can it be to a Work- 
man to obtain by means of a Society all that he re- 
Sires, and to endanger his sonl for want of spiritual 
id? What, dnfh it profit a man if he gain the whole 
foorld and suffer the loss of his own soul?* This, as 
Our Lord teaches, is the note or character that dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the heathen. After alt 
I these things do the heathens seeh. . , . Seek ye first 
. the Kingdom of God and His justir-e, and all these 
I things shall be added unto you.] Let our associations. 
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then, look first and before all to Gnd ; let religion! 
Htructiou have therein a foremost place, each one being 
carefally taught what is hie duty to God, what to be- 
lieye, what to hope for, and how to work out his salva- 
tion ; and let all be warned and fortified with especial 
solicitude against wrong opinions and false teaching. 
Let the workiugman be nrged and led to the worship 
of God, to the earnest practice of religion, and, among 
other things, to the sanctification of Sundays and fes- 
tiTals. Let him learn to reverence and love Holy 
Ohurcb, the common Mother of lis all ; and ao to obey 
the precepts and to frequent the Sacraments of the 
Ohnrch, those Sacraments being the means ordained by" 
God for obtaining forgivenesa of sin and for leading ~ 
holy life. 

62. The foundations of the organization being laid 
in Religion, we next go on to determine the relations ol 
the members one to another, in order that they may 
live together in concord and go on pros perou sly an3 
succeBsfully. The offices and charges of the Society 
ehould be distributed for tho good of the Society itself 
and in such manner that difference in degree or positioB 
should not interfere with unanimity and goodwill- 
Office bearers should be appointed with prudence and 
discretion, and each one's charge should be carefuUj' 
marked out ; thus no member will suffer wrong. Lei 
the common funds be administered with the strictesl 
honesty, iQ such way that a member receive aseistanw 
in proportion to hia necessities. The rights and dutiei 
of employers should be the subject of careful couBideP 
jition as compared with the rights and duties of the em 
ployed. If it should happen that either a master or i 
workman deemed himself injured, nothing would bi 
more desirable than that there should be a committei 
composed of honest and capable men of the Asaociatioi 
itself, whose duty it should he, bythe laws of the Asso 
elation, to decide the dispute. Among the purposes 
of a Society should ho to try to arrange for a contiuuoni 
supply of work at all times and seasons; and to creati^^ 
a fuDQ from which the members may be helped in theii 
necessities, not only in cases of aecident, but also ii 
Kckneaa, old age, and misfortune. 
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63. Soch riiloa and regnlatioiis, if obeyed willingly 
byftll. will anfficiently insure the weU-being o! poor 
peopio: whilst auch mutual Aasociafions among Catli- 
olicB are certain to be productive, in no small degree, 
of prosperity to the State. It is not rash to conjectnro 
lliB future from the past. Age gives way to age, but 
the events of one century are wonderfully like thoae of 
mother ; for they are directed by the Providence of 
Ood, who overrules the course of history in accordance 
with His purpoBBs in creating the race of man. We 
we told that it was cast as a reproach on the Cliristiana 
of the early ages o( the Church, that the greater num- 
ber of them had to live by begging or by labor. Yet, 
fleatitute as they were of wealth and influence, they 
Bnded by winning over to 'their side the favor of the 
rich and the good wiU of the powerful. They showed 
themselves industrious, laborious, and peaceful, men of 
jnstice, and, above all, men of brotherly love. In the 

Sesence of such a life and such an example prejudice 
sappeared, the tongue of malevolence was silenced, 
and the lying traditions of ancient superstition yielded 
littls by little to Christian truth. 

64. At this moment the condition of the working 
population is the qaestion of the hour; and nothing 
oftn be of higher interest to ail classes of the State than 
that it should be rightly and reasonably decided. But 
it will be easy for Christian worklngmen to decide it 
right if they form Assoc i a ti on a, choose wise gaidea, and 
follow the same path which with so much advantage to 
themselveB and the commonwealth was trod by their 
iathers before them. Prejudice, it is true, is mighty, 
and Eo is the love of money ; but if the sense of what 
is just and right be not destroyed by depravity of heart, 
their follow citizens are sure to be won over to a kindly 
feeling towards men whom they see to be so indnatrious 
and so modest, who so nnmistakably prefer honesty to 
lucre, and the aacrednesa of duty to all other considera- 
tions. 

65. And another groat advantage would result from 
the state of things We are describing : there would be 
80 much more hope and possibility of recalling to a 
sense of their duty those workingnicn who bare either 
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given up their faith altogetlier, or whose lives are at 
variance with Its precepte. Theeo men, iu niost oaatiaj 
feel that thej have been fooled by empty promiaea and 
deceived by false appearancBB. They cannot but per' 
ceive that their grasping employers too often treat tner 
with the greatest iahumauity and hardly care for then 
beyond the profit their labor brings ; and if they bcloin^^ 
to an Association, it is probably one in which there ex- 
ists, in place of charity and love, that tnteatine strife 
vhich always accom pan iea unresigned and irreligioui 
poverty. Broken in spirit and worn down in body, 
how many of them would gladly free themselves from 
this galling slavery I But human respect, or the dread 
of starvation, makes them afraid to take the step. To 
such as these Catholic Associations are of incalculable 
service, helping them out of their difBcnltiea, inviting 
them to companionship, and receiving the repentant to 
a shelter iu which they_ may securely trust. 

66. We have now laid before you. Venerable Breth- 
ren, who are the persons and what are the means, by 
which this most difficult question must be aolved.. 
Every one mnet put hia hand to the work which falla 
to hie share, and that at once and immediately, lea 
the evil which is already so great may by delay becom< 
absolutely beyond remedy. Those who rule the Btab 
must use the law and the ir.stitntions of the country 
masters and rich men most remember their duty ; th 

{)00r whose interests are at stake, must make ever 
awful aud proper effort ; and since Religion alone, i 
We said at the beginning, can destroy the evil at il 
root, ail men must be persuaded that the primary thin] 
needful is to return to real Christianity, in the absent 
of which all the plana and devices of the wisest will 1 
of little avail. 

67. As far as regards the Church, its assistance wi 
never be wanting, be the time or the occasion what i 
may; and it will intervene with the greater effect i 
proportion as its liberty of action is the more unfe 
tered : let this be carefully noted by those whose oflBt 
it is to provide for the public welfare. Eve^ miniati 
of hoty Religion must throw into the conflict all tl 
imergj of his mind and all the strength of his eodl 
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; with your autliority Venerable Bretlirun, and 
fonr example, tliey must never c^ase to urge apon 
nen of every (.'lasa. upon the high as weil ae tha 
ly, the Gospel doctrineeof Christian life ; by every 
KeaitB in their power they must strive lor the good of 
tbo people ; and above uli they must eameetly cherish 
in tiiemaelveB, and try to arouse in others, Charity, the 
mistress and queen of virtnea. For the happy results 
we all long for must be chiefly brought about by the 
j)lentt'<ji.is outpouring of Charity ; of that true Christ- 
ian Charity which is the fulfilling of the whole Ooapel 
Iaw, whicli iB always ready to sacrifice itself for others' 
sake, and which is man'ssurest antidote against worldly 
pride and immoderate love of self ; that Charity 
"whose office is described and whose Godlike featnrea 
»re drawn by the Apostle St. Paul in these words : 
Charity is patient, is kind . , . seeketk not her 
Own . . , mfferelh all things , . . endureth 
all ihi?iffs.* 

(58. tin each one of you. Venerable Brethren, and OB 
your Clergy and people, as an earnest of God's mercy 
and a mark of our affection. We lovingly in the Lord 
bestow the Apostolic Beuediction. 

Given at St. Peter's, in Rome, the fifteenth day of 
May, 1891, the fourteenth year of Onr Pontificate, 

LEO XIIL, POPE. 
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